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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 





Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 


COMMENCING JUNE [6. 


North Shore Route. 


DON’T FAIL 
TO TAKE A TRIP 


10 GLOUCESTER 


Steel Steamer CAPE ANN 


And the Popular 


Steamer City of GLOUCESTER 


Steamers leave north side Central Wharf, 
Boston, (foot of State St.) week days at to 
A. M. and 2 and 4.30 P. M.; leave Glouces 
ter at 3 and 7.30 A. M.and2P.M. Sun- 
days, leave Boston at 10.15 A. M. and 4.30 
P. M.; leave Gloucester at 3 and 7.30 A. M. 
and 32.15 P. M. 

Single Fare, 50c.; Round Trip, 75c.; 

Book of 50 Trips, $12.50. 

For further particulars and special rates 

for large parties apply to 


K. S. MERCHANT, Agent. 


BASS POINT, 


NAHANT. 


AN HOUR'S SAIL, 25c. 


Favorite Harbor Trip, 
Best Fish Dinners, 
Dancing Free, 
Band Concerts. 


STEAMERS FROM LINCOLN 
WHARF (Weather Permitting.) 


For BASS POINT, week days and Sundays, 
9.3, 11.00 A. M.; 12.30, 2.20, 3.30, §.00, 6.30, 8.15 P 
M. Keturn 10 30 A. M.; 12.15, 1.30, 3.45, 
9 P. NV 


[RON 


5.15, 7.00, 


For NAHANT, wee ks days, 9.30 A M + 12. ~; 
t.%, 5.00, 6.30 P. I Return, 8.00, 11.00 A 
: 2.00, 3.25, 4.35, “6.00 P. M Sundays, 9.30 A 
M.; 12.30, 5.00, 6,30 P. M Return ttoo0 A. M 
2.00, 6.30 P. M 
*This boat lays at Bass Point 45 minutes, arriv- 
ing in Boston at 8 o'cloc 
Rate, 2sc.; children, 16% Take East Boston 
Ferry Cars on Washington or Tremont St., or At- 
lantic Ave Horse Cars from Union Station. 
Special rates to parties. J FLANDERS, 
Agent, 201 Washington St., Boston 


rovidcnce 
inc. . 


Have Resumed the 


SUMMER 
Passenger Service. 


rom Boston—Steamboat Express leaves 
Park Square Station 6.30 P. M., daily, 
except Sunday. 

From Worcester — Steamboat Express 
Train leaves Union Station 6.15 P. M.. 
daily, except Sunday. 


From Providence—Steamers Connecticut 
and Massachusetts leave Fox Point 
Wharf 7.45 P. M., daily, except Sunday. 
Due New York 7.00 A, M. 

Returning leave New York at 5.30 P. M. 
from New Pier 36, N. R. 
. W. MILLER, President. 


W. DeW. DIMOCK, Asst, Gen’l Pass. Agt. 
O. H. BRIGGS, Gen’l Pass. Agt 


Deer Park »» 
* Oakland. 


On the Crest of the Alleghenies. 
(Main Line B. & O. R. R) 


SEASON OPENS JUNE 22nd, 1895. 


Rates $60, $75 and ¢90°a month, 
according to location. Furnished 
cottages, with facilities for house- 
keeping, if desired, $450 to $600 
per season, Address 


GEORGE D. DEeSHIELDS, 
MANAGER, 


CUMBERLAND, -  MAaRYLAND, 





POLAND SPRING HOUSE 


INOW OPEN. 


This famous resort (with this year more attractions than ever) is 
Grand Trunk R. R. to 


DANVILLE FUNCTION. 


Thence via Poland Spring House stages (the only direct connection to Poland 
he thousands who annually visit this beautiful health and plea re 


remarkable efficacy o 
rx POLAND WATER. 


s Boston Office, 175 Devonshire St 
HIKAM RICKER & 


reached via the 


Maine 


Spring 
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For tickets, information, etc., addre 
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New Enouano Muryy 
LIFE INSURANC! 


Post Office Square, gs 


MPANY 


OSston, Mass 
ASSETS Dec. 31, 1804 ‘ 
LIABILITIES .. we 


LIFE RATE ENDOW 
issued at the old life rate pre 
Awnvat Casn distr 
policies 
Every policy has endors 
der and paid-up insurance 
is entitled by the Massact 
Pamphlets, rates and 


| application to the Company 


BEN]. F. STEVENS, |} 
ALFRED D. FOSTE! 

S. F. TR 
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15 Miles for 45 Cons 


Editorial. , , . ‘ 
COMMENT ON EVENTS OF To-DAY. 
Mrs. SAMUEL S. Pierce. By H 
NIAGARA REVISITED. By Edward E. Hale. 
Manitoba. IV. In Winnipeg. By Albert Walkley 
A Monument to Dr. Smith By E. Pluribus 
A Philhellene in Athens. V. Archxology in Greece. By 
Cromwell the Friend of America. 
I. By Edward E. Hale. 
Il. By George HH. Clark 
Titerature. Conducted byAlbert White Vorse 
REVIEWS OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
THE MAGAZINES. 
Nores ABnout Book-MAKING. 
Art and Artists. Conducted by Philip L. Hale 
Rose TEAS. 
Dome and Pousebold. 
THE PHILOSOPHY oF 
FAMILY RECIPES 


\ poem 


Unum 
Charles 


Conducted by Elizabeth P. G« 
EXPECTANCY 





THE PROCESSION OF THE FLOWERS 
Science. Conducted by Jobn Ritchie, Jr 
A New Comer. 

THE GEOGRAPHICAI 
Mr. Eppy’s Kires. 
THE ASSOCIATION OF 


Plays and Players. 


CONGRESS 


ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGISTS, 


Calendar of the Societies. 


AGassiz ASSOCIATION. Barton Chapter. St. Botolph Studio Building, entrance on 
Harcourt Street. Regular meetings, Monday evenings, 7.30 P.M. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. Hall of the Academy, 104 Beacon Street. 
Next regular meeting, Wednesday, October 9. 

APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Rooms,9 Park Street. 
Institute of Technology, Wednesday, October 9. 

BOsTONIAN Society. Old State House. Next regular meeting, Tuesday, October 8. 

Boston Society OF NaTuRAL History. Natural History Building, corner of Berkeley 
and Boylston Streets. Museum of Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, to to 
5 free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cts. Free lectures explanatory of the collections 
are given on Wednesdays and Saturdays at 10 A. M. and 1.15 and 3 P. M. 

Boston SCIENTIFIC SocrETY. 419 Washington Street. 
day, October 8. 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
Room, 100 periodicals 
to 2.30 P.M. 

MASSACHUSETTS HorTicuLTURAL Society. Horticultural Hall. Tremont 
Exhibitions of flowers, fruits and vegetables, Saturdays through July and August. 

MuskuM OF Fine Arts. Copley Square. Exhibitions: Print Department — Line 
Engravings, trom rsth to beginning of 19th century; Mezzotints, from 17th toend of 18th 
century; Etchings by Rembrandt. 

New ENGLAND Historic-GENgALOGICAL Society. 
regular meeting, Wednesday, October 2. 

Society oF Arts. Mass. Institute of Technology. 


Oct. to. 
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BIG PROFITS Small Investments 


Returning prosperity will make many rich, but nowhere can they make so much within 
a short time as by successful Speculation in Grain, Provisions and Stock 


$10 00 FOR EACH DOLLAR INVESTED can be made by our 
oe Svstematic Pian of Speculation 


originated by us. All successful speculators operate on a regular system. 

It is a well-known fact that there are thousands of men in all parts of the United 
States, who by systematic trading through Chicago brokers, make large amounts every 
year, ranging from a few thousand dollars for the man who invests a hundred or two hun- 
dred dollars up to $50,000 to $100,000 or more by those who invest a few thousand. 

It is also a fact that those who make the largest profits from comparatively small in- 
vestments on this plan are persons who live away from Chicago and invest through brokers 
who thoroughly understand systematic trading. 

Our plan does not risk the whole amount invested on any trade, but covers both sides, 
so that whether the market rises or falls it brings a steady profit that piles up enormously in 
a short time. 

WRITE FOR CONVINCING PROOFS, also our Manual on successful speculation 
and our Daily Market Report, full of money-making pointers. ALL FREE. Our Man- 
ual explains margin trading fully. Highest references in regard to our standing and success. 

For further information address 


THOMAS & Cco.. Bankers and Brokers, 


241-242 Rialto Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Next 


regular meeting, at 


Next regular meeting, Tues- 


53 Mount Vernon Street. 16,000 volumes; Reading 
Open to members and strangers from 9 A.M. to 4.30 P.M.; Saturdays 


Street. 


No. 18 Somerset Street. Next 


Next regular meeting, Thursday, 








MORRISON STEAM AT cO 


SALEM WILLOWS 


AND RETURN. 


FARE ONE WAY 25 CENTS 
Best Fish Dinners, Music, Dancing, 
Bathing and Boating. 


From Pearson's Wharf 
Avenue, daily (weather p« 
New Boat new 

staunch and omn 

Capt. A. F. Doane,a 

kK Doane, leave B 

P.M. Leave SALEM W 
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Beverly and Bakers Island 
Special rate t XC 


DAVID 


NANTASKET 


AND 


DOWNER LANDINC. 


Steamers leave Rowe's W 
mitting SUNDA 


For Hull (Pemberton La 
a. ™m.5 12 I 
p. m. 
Retnrn, 5.$5, 1 
6.55, 7.20. 8.20, 9.5 ' 
For Hull (Y. C. Pier), 
Return, 4.10, 6.50 3 
For Downer Landing 
Return, 8.40 a. m.; 12 t 
For Nantasket, all! the wa 
a. M.; 12.30, 1.30, 2.2 
Return, 8.00, 10.45 4 
6.20, 7 00, 9-30 P 
For Nantasket, by | 
9.30, 10.45, 11.30 a. Mm 
5.15, 6.15, 7-45 Pp. Mm 
Return, 8 32, 10.48 a. n 
6.33, 53, 
Fare by boat, or b 
Round trip tickets, with ad: 
den, 60 cents, except on Monda 
G. P. CUSHIN 
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YOU 


OZZ0NIS: 


advertised for many yea: 
you ever tried it?—If not 
not know what an IDEA! 
PLEXION POWDER Is. 


POZZONI’S 


besides being an ackn 
beautifier, has many refres 
It prevents chafing, su! 
tan, lessens perspirat 
fact it is a most delicat 
ble protection to the fa 
weather. 


It is sold everywhere. 
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Jerusalem Spring Hotel, 
CANAAN, N. 


Offers every advantage ' 1 
rest. Jerusalem Spring \' 
to the hotel for all purposes 
For terms and accommoda 


O, PUNCHARD, Canaan, » 
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in Masonic Lodges. Masonry is in 
the highest repute, and the citizens 
of Boston trick the city out with 
banners and lights greet the 
Knights Templar, and hold recep 
tions and allow themselves be 
entertained in turn, and sell the 
visitors their native productions as 
free-heartedly as if no such things 
existed as the rough sand of the sea- 
shore and the highest church spire 
in the world. ‘There is no doubt 
that the Sir Knights have enjoyed 
their stay in Boston, and that it is 
as it should be; The Common 
WEALTH rejoices with them and 
hopes that when next they parade 
their shadow, increased, may be so 
great that it will cool all the street. 


to 


to 


UST now Maculay’s statement of 
English political parties, made 
in the last generation, is curious in 
its application to the condition of 
things. He speaks of the Whigs and 
lories: “It is also to be noted that 
these two parties have never been 
the whole nation, nay, that they 
have never, taken together, made up 
a majority of the nation. Between 
them has always been a great mass, 
which has not steadfastly adhered 
to either, which has sometimes re- 
mained inertly neutral, and has 
sometimes oscillated to and fro. That 
mass has more than once passed in 
a few years from one extreme to 
the other, and back again. Some- 
times it has changed sides merely 
because it was tired of supporting 
the same men, sometimes because it 
was dismayed by its own excesses, 
sometimes because it had expected 
impossibilities and had been disap- 
pointed. But whenever it has 
waned with its whole weight in 
either direction, resistance has, for 
the time, been impossible.” 





seiner E. W. Morley, whose pore 

trait is given on our title-page 
is the President-elect of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and is in the chair at the 
current meetings of this body at 
Springfield. He is a chemist and is 
connected with the Case Scientific 
School in Cleveland, O., with which 
institution Prof. C. F. Mabery form- 
erly of this city has also associated 
himself. While the attainments of 
Prof. Morley are well known to his 
brother chemists, there is in chemi- 
cal research so little that can be 
noted from a popular point of view, 
that his work can hardly be de- 
scribed. It lies within the depart- 
ment of qualitative investigation, 
and has won for him high praise 
from his compeers. At the meeting 
of the American Chemical Society in 
this city in the spring he made his 
bow to a Boston audience, and is, 
therefore, a familiar figure to our 
local scientists. He was elected to 
his present position at the meeting 
of the Association in Brooklyn in 
August of last year. At the morn- 
ing session of Thursday last he was 
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escorted to the chair by the retiring 
President, Dr. D, G, Brinton. 


MRS. SAMUEL S. PIERCE. 


HE death of a lady, so widely 
known and loved, tenderly in- 
terests a circle much larger tnan 
that of her own family. She has 
filled her years with 
ministries to all sorts and conditions 
of men and women, with a marvellous 
forgetfulness of herself. She would 
not, to the last, willingly talk of her 
own life, of her illnesses or weak- 
nesses. Her interests were as large 
as the world. And in the seclusion, 
as we Call it, of those years of life 
which are so often devoted to an 
invalid’s self-worship, she was always 
devising means to encourage and 
inspirit those who are still in life’s 
activities, 

Some one said that the range of 
her friends, of every station and 
duty, and in every form of human 
need, reminded him of the widely 
varied range of Dickens’s characters. 
Really there is no grade of occupa- 
tion or station, in which men and 
women are not telling this or that 
anecdote of her thoughtful kindness. 

Such a person enlarges life, in- 
deed. Richness does not imprison 
her and in old age she is as young 
in hopes and in enjoyments as the 
youngest. She leaves us_ tender 
memories, which all teach the good 
tidings of life based on the Eterni- 
ties. 


four score 





NIAGARa REVISITED. 


NE of the satisfactions which 
those of us experience who 
pass the snow line is in the compari- 
son of today’s experience with those 
of the older memories. We have, 
what you younger people cannot 
have, a respectably long arc of the 
orbit, as a differential from which to 
work either way. We can make out 
the orbit backward or forward. 
Here am I again at Niagara, and on 
a Sunday too. I am sitting on the 
same dear old piazza of the same 
dear old Clifton-House, where I sat 
with F. and S. so many hours in June 
of 1859, the first time any of us had 
ever seen this wonder of the world. 
I wonder if S. remembers speaking 
of the comfort one feels in seeing 
something which has never been 
surpassed. 

Well, ‘here we be.’ F. and S. are 
not here, but I am, and the Fall is 
here opposite me, exaclty as it was 
then. The Falls have not changed, 
any more than S. has changed, or E., 
or I myself. Take my old sketch- 
book, the old with red morrocco 
back and blue sides, and let the 
drawing in it witness if I lie. That 
was the first drawing book I ever 
took into the field. For S. would 
not bring pencils nor colors if every- 
body would have to wait because 
she was drawing. So I bought this 
book at Fairbank’s,—their cash- 
book will witness if I lie ;—and my 
first frank and naive sketches will 
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be found in it. First of all in it, 
the American Falls, from the same 
piazza. Well, look now. Here are 
the identical gulches, and slow vi- 
brating hunches of white water, with 
paraboloids of foam below, as they 
have been every second of the three 
million seconds since. Everything 
changes but such realities as Niagara, 
and the ocean, and the Great Bear, 
and the good God, and those who 
share His nature. 

Charles used to tell a story of a 
fellow traveller of his in the famous 
expedition when men rediscovered 
the sources of the Mississippi,—say 
in 1850 or somewhere about that 
time. C.was here with a fine old 
sachem, new to the Falls, and they 
both looked on the great marvel, 
speechless and without questioning. 
But at last the companion asked 
what white man first saw them,— 
saw them, first of ChAristen men. 
Charles told him that it was supposed 


to be Hennepin,— that his is our 
first account of them. ‘By Jove, 
how it must have knocked him!’ 


This was the comment of his com- 
panion, 

Their welcome to you is so solid. 
‘Here we are.’ That is all, and it 
isenough. ‘lam that 1am.’ They 
have nothing to explain, and nothing 
toenquire about. Sixteenth century, 
nineteenth century,—all one. Red 
men, white men,—nobody, many 
bodies,— all one. No, you had better 
not bother about for any lesson they 
teach, or for any impressions which 
you may put on paper. They are 
not worrying themselves about you, 
or impressions or doctrines. ‘ Here 
we are.’ ‘That is the whole,— and 
it is a great deal. 

I am glad that I am just where I 
am, on this piazza, and that I can 
look up from my pencil point upon 
the familiar beryl of the deep gorge 
of the Horse-shoe. I am glad that 
I am just so high that the horizontal 
line of my perspective is well above 
the edge of my long white friend 
opposite, and that I can see the 
rapids above. I am glad that the 
great Genii of white spray, rising as 
the Afrite did from Solomon’s jar, 
choose to take just the same shapes 
that they used to take. I am glad 
that I am, and that they are, as they 
are and what they are. Why, those 
great lazy Sargasso-islands of white 
foam, just tinged with a little saw- 
dust, float round on the green water 
below me, with just the old sluggish, 
dull ups and downs. To the far-off 
ocean? Perhaps. Upstream? Per- 
haps. Round and round? Perhaps. 
Why should they ‘hurry, why shoud 
they determine? Why should any- 
body hurry? What a charm there 
is! So much power, infinite power,— 
and no haste, no flurry, no bother in 
it all. 





1859! 
years ago. 


Yes, that was thirty-six 
But there were days be- 


fore those days, when it was harder 
to come here, Take down. Fanny 
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Kemble’s journal and read how she 
came, in the twenties of her life, 
when it was hard work to come. 
And see how like herself she is, how 
simple and how brave, in refusing 
‘to describe the indescribable,’ Yes, 
in those days the people who had 
‘seen the Falls’ constituted a sort of 
aristocracy. They claimed and took 
rank above those of us who had not 
‘seen the Falls.’ And some saw 
and described, and some, like Fanny 
Kemble, saw and did not describe. 
Yes, and some were disappointed, as 
some are now. I remember a sweet 
pretty wax doll, aérated but not in- 
spired, whose husband, three times 
her age, had brought her here care- 
fully. At her first party after her 
returnto Washington, I congratulated 
her that she had been to Niagara. 
“Oh,” she said, ‘‘ we were late, quite 
too late. There was nobody there, 
nothing but water!” Poor child, 
she had gone to Niagara to show her 
trousseau, which had, perhaps, not 
attracted enough attention at Sara 
toga. 

I had just missed my own visit of 
that year at the Fall, when she said 
this. I never thought of it till this 
moment, but I think that must have 
been the very October when C. in- 
vited me to swim across with him. 
We had swum together in every lake, 
and at the head of every river which 
flows trom New England to the sea, 
trom the Lake of the Clouds down. 
And he proposed this year that we 
should cross Niagara together, below 
the Falls. He had seen these great 
lazy flakes of chocolate-tinged foam 
(or is it hemlock-tinged?) lazily and 
slowly drifting round in the stream, 
upwards and downwards or no- 
whither as may happen. Why, they 
look today as if they might be the 
old ’s9ers of that very year. But I 
had to leave him. We swam the 
Schoharie Lake, in the bowels of the 
earth, together. Weswam in Otsego 
together. And I deserted him, and 
he came on here alone. I think he 
did not get across. I know he s‘vam 
well, But | think he told me that 
for some reason there was no getting 
on. Is it that the hemlock-stained 
foam patches,— they look like great 
Arabic letters,—are wholly super- 
ficial, and that a foot or two below 
the current is stronger? 

The sound is the same, the sight 
is the same, the rich beryl of the 
Horseshoe is the same, the lazy 
floating of the flecks of foam is the 
same, and nothing is in a_ hurry. 
One is so glad of that. Then the 
dear little Maid of the Mist goes 
and comes just as shedid. She can- 
not be the same Maid; she would 
be quite an old maid now. But she 
goes where she did then, and as she 
did them. Perhaps the engine of 
the old Maid has been put into a 
new hull. You know that was the 
wish of the Cincinnati boat-captain 
for John Quincy Adams,— “If we 
could only take the engine out of the 
old Adams, and put it in a new 
hull!” 

But one can do some things one 
could not do then. Since I wrote 
the first words here we took the 
trolley car on the ‘Niagara Park 
Railway’ and went to Queens- 
ton, and, as if we had been two 
successful Sinbads, a steamer came 
up which seemed to want to take us 
across to Lewiston. So we crossed, 
came back by the steam train, walked 
across the bridge, which was not 
here thirty years ago, and saw our 
dear Falls by the full moon, who 
was here then. All this we did ina 
little more than two hours. 

The charm of this-is that the 
trolley road, till you come to Queens- 
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ton, keeps the top of the bank, and 
you can look down into the gorge 
almost all the way. ‘The seats are 
arranged as in a medical lecture- 
room,—all face gorgeward, and 
three rows of travellers with no one 
standing up (that privilege is reserved 
for the West End) look down to- 
gether. Before you print this letter, 
the trolley road on the east side, the 
American side, will be ready for 
people to return by. 

There is one comfort here now 
which we did not have a generation 
ago. On this side and on that side 
the river, the Falls are in the hands 
of the People to whom they belong. 
The state of New York has made a 
reservation on her side, the Dominion 
of Canada has made a reservation 
on her side. Here is the Niagara 
Falls Park, yonder is Prospect Park, 
and everything is as simple and 
friendly as it is in the woods behind 
your house, or as it is in the Central 
Park. There is nobody to annoy 
you by solicitation that you will buy 
this Passaic-made bead-work, or that 
cane cut from one of the Three 
Sisters. You buy the bead-work if 
you want to, and you buy the cane 
if you want to; but nobody bothers 
you. 

When we Nationalists say that the 
world will be governed very much 
in this way a hundred years hence, 
the cynics reply that anything in 
the hands of government is very 
badly done. All I can say is that 
here are two reservations, in the 
hands of two governments, who 
manage them marvellously well. | 
suppose there is a hand of iron 
somewhere, but the touch is velvet. 

Epwarp EF. HAce. 


MANITOBA. 
IV, 
IN WINNIPEG. 


HIScity, the capital of Manitoba, 
is loyal to the province. The 
people here are ready to acknowl- 
edge that the Dominion of Canada 
has seven provinces; but that there 
is only one Manitoba. There could 
by no possibility be more than one. 
And by the way no one here, unless 
affected with snobbishness, thinks of 
pronouncing the word other than 
plain Manitébi. There is no sheep- 
ish ‘bah’ to it, the native pronuncia- 
tion. 

On the streets of Winnepeg you 
are told of the broad rolling prairies 
relieved by gently rising hills and 
numerous bluffs, lakes and lakelets. 
Everybody seems to know, and ready 
to tell you, that the area of the 
Province is 116,000 square miles, or 
about 74,000,000 acres. They don’t 
give you the number of feet and 
inches. Perhaps they could if you 
asked for them. 

There is no denying that Dakota 
and Minnesota are fine states, but 
they are not to be compared to this 
new Canadian Province. Their 
prairies are flat and woodless ; their 
monotony is in marked contrast to 
the well wooded, well watered and 
rolling prairies of Manitoba. This 
is the feeling here. Go to the Agri- 
cultural Department of the Province 
and you will be furnished with doc- 
uments in abundance, telling you of 
the wondrous resources of this land. 
It is, according to these documents, 
‘the greatest wheat growing and 
grazing Province in the Dominion. 
‘Twenty five thousand farmers are in 
the Province and room for seventy- 
five thousand more. Only 2,500,000 
acres are under cultivation while 
10,000,000 of acres are yetuntilled.’ If 
one asks about the rivers and lakes 
he is treated to a lecture on the 
Red River, or to discourse on the 
Lake of the Woods, which is not in 


Manitoba, but is practically claimed 
by it. This clear lake is 1500 square 
miles in extent and has over 30,000 
isles. Lake Winnipeg has over 8,500 
square miles and is rich in fish. All 
this richness of land and water gives 
the people an enthusiasm for their 
Province—and indeed theenthusiasm 
is catching. And no where is it 
more felt than in Winnipeg, the 
capital, which is certainly an enter- 
prising place. The people have 
faith in themselves, their city and 
their Province. They say that there 
is a difference in the settlement of 
this new country from the settle 
ment of other new places. They as 
sert that they have taken the very 
best Ontario had to give, physically, 
intellectually and morally. Oh, 
there is nothing to abash a real live 
Winnipeg-er ! He ‘claims every 
thing.’ Mark this, it is ‘ the Capital 
of the Province.’ ‘The Bull’s eye 
of the Dominion.’ the ‘Heart City of 
North America.’ In conversation 
with a genuine Manitoban I was 
told that Boston must give up the 
Hub idea—all the spokes were in 
this Western Hub. And as _ for 
Chicago, it in time was to be a 
small place compared to this city. 
For is not Winnipeg on the most 
direct line between the Pacific and 
Atlantic, is there not to be a rail- 
road to the Hudson Bay which will 
make Winnipeg almost a neighbor to 
Liverpool ? 

hese claims by a really enter 
prising city like W innipeg must not 
be wondered at. All towns out here 
make large claims A pamphlet 
issued by one of these towns, some 
ten years ago, makes this modest 
statement, ‘One look at the facts 
contained in this pamphlet will con 
vince the reader that 4 #, with its 
natural advantages, its shipping and 
railways is destined to be the 
Chicago of the north-west. \ map 
of this said A # shows one rail- 
way entering it and four other rail- 
ways ‘ projected’ and ‘the charters 
applied for.’ Today the one railway 
has reached as this A &, while the 
four projected roads are still project- 
ing and nothing more. The town 
itself has less than a dozen houses in 
it. It is a Chicago in its ambition, 
but so far in no other way. But for 
all this many of the towns have had 
an astonishing and real growth, and 
this Province is destined to be an 
important one in the Dominion of 
Canada, 

[t is now represented by three 
senators and five members of the 
House of Commons inthe Dominion 
Parliament. Since the great growth 
of the population the Province will 
be entitled in the next Parliament to 
eight (8) members in the House of 
Commons. 

The Lieutenant-Governor has a 
salary of $10,000 per annum to rep- 
resent Her Majesty in this Province 
with a population of 200,000. Her 
Majesty has permitted him to pluck 
a knighthood from her blackberry 
bush ; for plain Dr. Schultz is now 
Sir John Christian Schultz. By the 
way, while the name has a German 
sound, Sir John is of Norwegian de- 
scent. A ‘vice-regal residence’ is 
furnished the Lieutenant-Governor, 
which is a plain brick structure with 
a mansard roof. It is not unlike 
the Parliament Buildings which are 
by no means pretentious, and in 
this show wisdom on the part of 
this new Province. 

Not the Lieutenant-Governor but 
the Parliament of forty members is 
the real power here. Hon. Thomas 
Greenway is the leader in Parlia- 
ment, and Premier. He has reached 
certain liberal ideas in regard to 
education which have involved him 
and Manitoba in a very serious dis- 
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history can be brought to light and 
verified. 

This is the true value of the much 
used phrase ‘original research’ and 
this is the basis on which all science, 
natural as well as literary, now 
stands. As Professor Barker of the 
University of Pennsylvania says to 
his students, the pleasure of adding 
fact to the extent of human 
knowledge is sufficient aim for the 
investigator and sufficient reward for 
the most patient labor. 

To these methods has archxology 
now come and it is by these alone 
that she will be able to stand with 
her fellow-sciences and commend her 
self to the world of letters. ‘This is 
the with and Rome, 
certainly; with the East, Assyria and 
Babylon we have not now to deal ; 
perhaps with the glorious work of 
Dr. Hilprecht and Dr. Peters, archa 
ology need not yet give up the more 


one 


case Greece 


shining fruits of discovery on a large 
comfort to know 
that the directors of the work have 
even in 


scale, but it is a 
the time of brilliant success 
not despised the day of small things 
and that their exactness keeps pace 
with their excavations. 

To go back to Greece, the excava 
tor then has first to find a site, next 
to uncover that site in the most ad 
vantageous manner and 
finally to see that the work is well 
None of 


easy one, 


possible 
done. these duties is an 
As already said the great 
sites have been completed, or are in 
process of completion and to find 
one that promises well takes careful 
Che most that can be said 
of any plan is that it may repay ex 


study. 


cavation. Even then the results may 


not throw any new light on disputed 


questions and thus may not 


the expenditure of time and money 


Besides the large exca 


justily 


necessary 
vations, others deserve notice as be- 
ing no less important in their way 
and as pointing the method of further 


proceedure. Among those done by 


the Greeks should be mentioned 
Eleusis which has served to throw 
light on the ancient ‘mysteries,’ 


though the excavations are so com 
plex that the unravelling of them 
causes almost as great mystification ; 
Epidaurus, rich in sculpture and 
inscriptions and Khamnus with its 
twin temples and beautiful statue of 
Themis. 

The Germans have to their credit 
Pergamum with its wonderful altar 
and lately the Athenian excavations 
which have served to bring the ques 
tion of the Enneakrounos into such 
lively dispute. 

The French have worked at Man 
tinea with its theatre, the English at 
Megalopolis also with its peculiarly 
built theatre which for a 
time effectually to controvert Dr. 
Doérpfeld’s no-stage theory, and we 
have chosen Argos with its wealth 
of pottery and Eretria with its pre 
viously unknown temple and peculiar 
gymnasium. 

Each of these has shed some light 
on some question of history, philology 
or art and it now remains to choose 
sites of the same sort of importance. 

The most promising field at pres- 
ent is the north slope of the Akropo- 
lis and the Greeks have promised 
that the work shall soon be under- 
taken: this is as it should be, for 
the Akropolis is the Greeks’ own 
stronghold and no ‘Barbarism’ 
should attempt the work. The town 
of Argos still holds a good chance of 
success and some of the Thessalian 
tumuli might repay cracking. 

Besides the finding of a good ex- 
cavating place there are other diff- 
culties. One must be careful of the 
situation and see that he is in a 
country where the workers will not 
get the fever, where men can be 
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secured from the neighborhood, 
where there is sufficient water and 
also he must be sure that he is not 
too far from the base of supplies. 

When the site has been decided 
upon, it takes no little thought to 
know where to begin. Excavation 
is slow work and only a small space 
can be uncovered at atime; some- 
times, as at Eretria there are 
miles of stones just sticking out 
of the ground each looking as attrac 
tive as the next, yet most uttterly 
worthless as far as valuable results 
are concerned, After beginning, 
very often the dump-heap is found 
to have been thrown directly over 
the richest field and all the ground 
has to be dug over again. Thena 
road for the wheel-barrows and carts 
has to be left and it is the irony of 
fate to see how sure this road is to 
cover what one most desires to see. 
Then the proprietor of the ground, 
long absent will surely appear as 
soon as the pick strikes in and it is 
wonderful to note how much he 
values his property and how precious 
is the scanty wheat where one pro- 
poses to dig. 

If the workmen are massed to- 
gether they are likely to get in each 
other's way and the Greek capacity 
for standing idle is shown to great 
advantage. If the laborers are di- 
vided so must the corps of students 
be also, and the squads must not be 
too far from the centre or time will 
be lost in going and coming, and in 
carrying lunch. 

The men must be watched very 
closely, for though honest and bright 
enough, they must be directed at 
every turn and prevented from injur- 
ing with their picks marbles, or 
walls, or inscriptions. 

After all this has been taken care 
of, the work should present a good 
appearance when done. This is a 
point which has been very much 
neglected and it is only recently that 
much particular attention has been 
paid to it. Mycenz, with all its 
glorious finds, presents a sorry sight; 
the lines of wall of the palace are 
very indistinct and the dump-heaps 
are most conspicuous; I am sorry 
to add that the Greeks under M. 
‘Tsountas who are still working there 
have only succeeded in making 
things worse, if possible. Elusis is 
better. 

The French at Delos in their haste 
for inscriptions dug trenches hither 
and thither with little regard for 
looks and the condition of things 
when they got through was really 
deplorable. It is said that Delphi 
is not done as it should be either. 
It has been very much the habit to 
dig a little along a line of wall ora 
trench down the side of a theatre so 
that the important facts could be 
obtained and then to let the place 
rest. Examples of better work are, 
however, to be mentioned. Olympia, 
first and foremost, is a magnificent 
sight and a whole complete in itself; 
Megalopolis is a credit to the English 
and the work at the Herzum of 
Argos under Dr. Waldstein is one of 


the cleanest and clearest excavations 
| have ever seen. 

The work of our school at Eretria 
this year was carried on by the same 
methods and Dr. Richardson, the 
director, deserves great praise for 
having made a clean excavation of 
the orchestra and eight rows of seats 
of the theatre instead of taking some 
thing which promised better finds. 
The theatre had been partly done, 
but looked most incomplete, so he 
decided to finish it, though there 
was almost a certainty of nothing of 
importance being discovered. ‘lhe 
work was under the immediate super- 
vision of Mr. Heermance of Yale. 

One thing more remains after all 
this has been done satisfactorily 
and that is the publication of the 
results. This is, perhaps, the most 
difficult task of all. The reports in 
the periodicals of course are insuffi- 
cient and the work of classification 
and arrangement and _ subsequent 
independent publication requires 
much time, labor and money: More 
than that, it requires trained students 
as the time of the directors should 
not be taken away from their other 
duties to attend to all of this. The 
books of Dr. Schliemann on Troy, 
Mycenxw and ‘Tiryus and of world 
wide fame, but where are the books 
of Delos, Delphi and Argos? 

The French are much too blame 
in this and their delay in publishing 
their inscriptions particularly gives 
great annoyance. At Delphi they 
will not even allow photographs to 
be taken so anxious are they to se- 
cure the publication of everything 
for themselves, yet how long will it 
be before the world gets the results 
in a definite form? An exception 
should be made in the case of the 
Hymn to Apollo which they have 
edited with commendable speed and 
accuracy. 

Our own work from Argos will 
soon be published, I hope, and the 
valuable results from the rich finds 
of pottery will be made common 
property ; but there are very few of 
us with sufficient knowledge of 
archxology to do the task, and this 
devolving on two or three persons at 
the most must prove : 
arduous. 

In the introduction to Badeker's 
Greece the writer speaks of . 
‘works of sculpture for an adequate 
appreciation of which a special prep. 
aration is necessary.’ ‘This prepara- 
tion is necessary, not only for these, 
but for every other branch of arche- 
ology and the work of our school is 
greatly hampered by its being forced 
to be in some sort an academy and 
not a university of archxology to 
those who come within its hospitable 
walls. 

If those who contemplate attend- 
ing would only spend some months 
in archwological reading previously, 
and when they go to Athens would 
stay more than one year, there would 
be less trouble in satisfactory work 
and the director would have a less 
irksome responsibility on his shoul- 
ders, Even if our great temples or 
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immortal statues are found there is 
sufficient interest for any scholar in 
the study of coins, pottery and gems, 
architectural and sculptural frag- 
ments and above all in inscriptions 
which are always turning up and are 
always valuable. 

That our people do not the less 
appreciate the exact science of arch- 
ology is easily seen from the estab- 
lishment at Rome of two schools in 
the last year, and the offer of new 
scholarships good at Rome and 
Athens. Here is a good field for 
the exact student; a charming life 
among most charming scenes, pleas- 
ant associates and kind and thought- 
ful directors; will not many avail 
themselves of their privileges and 
make the American schools, already 
so well known and respected, more 
and more so, and bring forth results 
worthy the ancient republics of 
Athens and Rome and the modern 
one of America? 

CHARLES PEABODY. 


CROMWELL. 


THE FRIEND OF AMERICA, 


[The subject of the sixth lecture in the 
Old South Meeting House series The Puri 
tans in New England was Oliver Crom 
well and the Commonwealth The fol 
lowing addresses were delivered: the first 
by Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D., the second by 
Dr. George H. Clark.] 

I. 

LIVER Cromwell is the great- 

est man in English history. 
‘There are those who say that he is the 
greatest maninall History, England, 
Scotland and [reland owes to him 
and to whom he led such 
measure of constitutional liberty as 
they enjoy. The foreign policy of 
England was never more brave, and 
her position among the nations never 
more honored than in his reign. 
Scotland was peaceful and prosper 
ous. And while he reigned there 
was toleration in religion, there was 
prosperity in trade and manufacture, 
there was justice between man and 
man, 

To Cromwell and to men like him 
New England owes her prosperity. 

It was indeed from the circle of 
men around him that the founders 
of New England came. — His cousin 
was John Hampden, his friend was 
John Eliot. One of them, I suppose, 
was in Plymouth, with the Pilgrims, 
the other was correspondent and 
friend of Winthrop. Cromwell him- 
self was in correspondence, confiden- 
tial and intimate with our founders 
here. And their plans for church 
and state were his plans. 

At some time we must beg the 
directors of this school of history to 
give us a course of lectures on Crom- 
well. There must be one which 
shall renew the history of England, 
during his life—between April 2s, 
1599 and Sept. 3, 1658—fifty-nine 
years crowded full of History. 
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Our lecture must make us at home 
with the man in home life, homely, 
pure, true and good. As a good 
citizen he goes to Parliament when 
he is 28 years old. From that time 
for eleven years Charles I. calls no 
Parliament. In 1640 he summons 
first the Short Parliament, then the 
Long Parliament. Of each Crom- 
well was a member. We must have 
one or two lectures on Cromwell as 
a member of Parliament. 


But Charles I. raises his rebel ban- 
ner to the breeze against England 
and her Parliament. The Parlia- 
ment raises an army and goes to war 
against this Rebel King. Crom- 
well, as a good citizen, raises his 
regiment—of Ironsides ; such a regi- 
ment as the world had never seen, 
perhaps has never seen, Two or 
three lectures, then, on Cromwell as 
a soldier. 


The Parliament is beaten by the 
King and beats the King in turn. 
Scotland attacks England; Ireland 
threatens England, Charles becomes 
a prisoner. Everyone at first wants 
to spare his life. But Charles is 
such a liar—he negotiates at the 
same time with two or three rival 
chiefs, lying to them all at the same 
moment—that it is impossible to 
save him. He is accused of making 
war against England. The charge is 
true, and he is beheaded. 

The history of the King’s death 
will require one or two lectures. A 
full history of his lies alone, with 
the documents which prove them, 
would be a book bigger than a New 
Testament. 

Parliament is divided ; England is 
divided. The men who have risked 
their lives to maintain the rights of 
Englishmen are in the army. Their 
chief, God made the man could 
not help himself —is Oliver Crom- 
well. It rouses prejudice against 
him now to say he was a military 
leader. But so was George Wash 
ington. 

Because the men in the army had 
a conscience—and a plan — they 
succeeded and became the rulers of 
England. This made Cromwell 
Lord Protector. He was Lord Pro 
tector for six years. In those years 
England was free from civil war 
was prosperous and happy. Here 
shall be two or three lectures more. 

Then he died—too early for Eng 
land and New England. And 
Charles IL tried to reign in his 
place. The weakest sovereign, 
men do say the wickedest, who ever 
sat even on thatthrone. He undid 
all he could of Cromwell's doings. 
We might have one supplementary 
lecture here. 

It will be clear enough that I 
must not undertake, to condense, in 
the time we have today —this history 
of sixty or more years. ‘This whole 
course of lectures will illustrate it 
largely—and some of us will like to 
give to that period our winter's 
study. 

But there are special points just 
now —to which I should like simply 
to draw your attention as this sum. 
mer’s lectures close. And although 
the consideration of them seems 
fragmentary— it is only to such con- 
sideration that I will ask your atten- 
tion now,” 

Mr. Hale then spoke of Crowwell’s 
home-life ; of the leader’s purity, his 
real religion and his sincerity. 

He spoke next of the character of 
the troops who served under Crom- 
well and of the general’s notion of 
an army and the duties of an army. 
An army, as such men as Cromwell 
believe, is not a_ roistering, jolly 
crowd of braves, indifferent to life 
and duty, but the organization of 
serious and conscientious men who 
wish that the Reign of God may 
come. 

Following this line of thought Dr. 
Hale showed how the politics of 
England were affected by it. The 
people of England had to learn— 
and in a degree they did learn—- 
that politics is not a trade, to which 
a few speculators or many give them- 
selves that they may ‘get’ good 
places for themselves or their friends. 

“This” said Dr. Hale “is the 
notion of Courts, it is the notion of 
Rings. But to such men as those, 
who with good conscience had be- 
headed the King, politics means 
the organization of the people for 
Law, Order, Justice and Right. This 
was what the really pure men in 
Cromwell’s army sought—-The King- 
dom of God among men. 

People who will sympathize with 
their view will be able to understand 
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Cromwell in the ten years between 
Charles’s death and his own. 

‘He waded through blood—to a 
throne’ this is the phrase of a recent 
schvol book. 

The truth is, that in the year after 
Charles’s death, as the legal head of 
the army of England, he subdued 
the insurrection in Ireland, he crossed 
into Scotland, and beat the hostile 
army of Scotland,— and then, follow- 
ing another Scotch army into Eng- 
land,— he beat them at Wocester. 
From that moment till he died was 
seven years, In those seven years 
the Commonwealth of England was 
on a sure foundation. ‘The Protec- 
tor was as truly King of England — 
as M. Faure is King of France today, 
or as Mr. Cleveland is King of 
America. He was the first Magis- 
trate, the Lord Protector. He was 
the Executive of the Excutive with a 
strong hand. But what is the blood 
through which he wades? It is the 
blood of brave soldiers,— of armies 
foreign to England. At home all is 
peace. Toleration to Jew and Gen- 
tile, union England and 
Scotland; prosperity even in Ireland. 
It is seven years of a peaceful home 
administration like this— which is 
called “ wading through blood to a 
throne.” 

‘Our Irish friends, not forgetting 
the memories of Drogheda, united 
the other day with their bitterest 
enemies, the English Tories, in re- 
fusing a statue to Cromwell. But 
if a sober second thought comes to 
them, they will heed Cromwell’s 
theory of New England and its gov 
ernment. ‘To him there Old 
England and New England. The 
rights of the people in each were the 
same. ‘The Long Parliament had 
invited the New England divines to 
sit in the great council at West 
minster. ‘They spoke of the kingdom 
of England and the kingdom of New 
England. Their theory of the 
ernment of New England was a 
ernment like that which Canada 
would have now, if no English gov- 
ernor and no English garrisons were 
sent out —that is if absolute home 
rule were established in Canada. 

And this policy Cromwell carried 
through with his strong hand. Nay, 
when he wanted their help against 
the Dutch, he sent two of their own 
men to command such forces as 
they might raise; and he asked for 
those forces, he did not order them. 
To these two men, the independent 
state of Massachusetts, at Crom- 


between 


was 


gov 


o 
gov 


well’s request not at his order, gave 
permission to raise their little army. 


The relations between the 
Court of Massachusetts and the 
Lord Protector are well worth the 
careful study of any enthusiast for 
home rule. 

In addressing an audience in 
Marlboro Hall, nearly opposite where 
we are, I had the pleasure of pro- 
posing the New England statue to 
Cromwell — a quarter of a century 
ago. I said then: ‘As time has 
passed, the Parliament of England 
has learned that Oliver Cromwell 
was never sovereign in that island. 
In the time of statues in Parliament 
House, the eye first rests upon the 
vacant space between the images 
of Charles I and Charles II. There 
is no Cromwell there! Yet, if he 
was not soverign of England for the 
ro years after the royal traitor died, 
it would be hard to say who was. 
He was not the sovereign of New 
England in those years. In those 
years New England knew no sov- 
ereign but her people. But he was 
the friend of New England and the 
friend of her rulers. They loved 
him; they believed in him; they 
honored him. He represented the 
policy which for 10 years triumphed 
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Protector: and until Carlyle did his 
work the greatest and noblest ruler 
who has governed England remained 
unknown. As to American Puritans 
the question is not easily answered. 
Through two centuries and more 
they have neglected the only Eng- 
lish ruler who protected and blessed 
New England. 

§ 4 Thisstateof Massachusetts should 
recognize in her capital the debt 
which she owes to the Protector. 
His interest in our forefathers has 
created a claim on our gratitude. 
He helped to frustrate the schemes 
of the English government against 
colonial independence. He looked, 
when Protector, to the interests of 
our colonies, and had sympathy with 
our people; and for these reasons 
his memory should here be _ perpet- 
uated in bronze or marble. Edward 
Everett Hale, more than twenty 
years ago, attempted to secure a 
statue of Oliver Cromwell to stand 
in your State House near to the 
statue of Washington; and probably, 
if the money could wow be raised 
for such a purpose from some of the 
poor decendants of the Puritans your 
government deem the 
admission of sucha statuea sacrilege 
in zfs halls of legislation. 

You have done well in placing a 
picture of Oliver Cromwell on the 
walls of this historic Old South 
Meeting House, Patriots are repre 
sented Noble men: and now 
among them appears one whose life 
was a sacrifice offered on the altar 
of political liberty; the portrait of a 
ruler, who 


would not 


here, 


later 
years to the unconscious creation of 


consecrated his 


the England of today and whose 
name, in connection with 
ment for ‘Ae people and not govern 
ment merely for Aings, will live and 
be useful through coming ages, until 
despotism and kingly tyranny are 
unknown. 


govern 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE EGYPT EXPLORA 
riON FUND AND TO ITS ARCH HOLOGICAI 
SURVEY FUND 


70 the Editors of the Commonwealth 


HE following subscriptions to 

the Egypt Exploration Fund, 

from July 20 to August 20, are 
gratefully acknowledged : 


Arens, Miss R. E $s Miller 5 
Astor Library s Hanrick, EF G. Esq 

ae: ** (Atlas) 1 Hitchcock, Hiram 
Barbour, Rev. Robert, Esq 

Db. D s Jewett, Miss Sarah 
Breese, Ms J. Apr Orne 

THUR 25 King, Adolph L. Esq. 
Beecher, Rev. Will Loring, Gen. Charles 

« G, (Photographs) 16.38 

Blackwell, Miss Fran- MacFerron, Norman 

ces W. 5 T. Esq 

Zruckbauer, Freder- Martin, Miss Lelia R 

ick Esq s Minneapolis Athenac- 
Cairns, Samuel R um 5 

Esq s Morton, Presd’t. Hen- 
Choate, Mrs. Joseph ry Ph. D 1s 


Nantucket Athenaeum 
Parsons, Mrs. Edwin 


nx 


Christian, Mrs. George 


H. (1894) 5 \ 5 
Congregational Li Rathbun, Rev. D. L 5 
brary 5 Robbins, Miss Fannie 
Coxe, Eckley Brinton, B 5 
Jr. 1.25 Ropes, Hon. John C. 10 
Crawford, Prof. An Salem Public Library 5 
gus, D. D s Smith, Charles W. 
Davis, Waters S 5 Esq. 5 
= - (Atlas) 1: Smith, Richard C 
Delafield, Mrs. A Esq 5 
Floyd 5 Taft, Hon. Henry W. 5 
Didama, Rev. H. D. Wellman, Mrs. Louise 
(1894 & 9s) 10 H. 5 
Eaton, Miss Georgi- WotcoTtTt, Mrs J 
anaG 5 HUNTINGTON 25 
Evanston Free Li- Zabriskie, Mrs. N. 
brary 5 Lansing 5 
Farman, Hon. E. E., Zabriskie, Mrs N, 
LL. D s Lansing (Atlas) I 


Gould, Miss Helen 

From July 20 to date, I have 
received very thankfully these sub- 
scriptions to the Archaeological 
Survey Fund: — 


Bruck bauer, Frederick Parsons, Mrs Ed- 


Esq win 5 
Coxe, Eckley Brinton Southern Baptist 
10 Theol. Sem’y 5 


Jr 
Davis, WatersS. Esq. 5 Wilson, Frederick 


Hoffman, F. A. Esq 5 Esq ; 5 
Morton, Presd’t Hen- Zabriskie, Mrs. N 
ry Ph. D 10 «= Lansing 5 


WILLIAM C. WINSLOw, 
Flonorary Secretary. 
August 20, 1895. 
Office of Egypt Exploration Fund, 
15 Blagden St., Boston. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE POETRY OF ROBERT 
Herrick. Edited by Edward, Everett 
Hale, Jr. Boston ; Ginn & Co. 

There are few poets that are more 
desirable in selections than in com- 
plete editions. Even if one does 
not care for alla poet's work, one 
usually prefers to do one’s own 
selecting. But in the case of Rob- 
ert Herrick it is different. Although 
he says he means ‘to sing of cleanly 
wantoness,’ much that this old 
Devonshire parson writes is far from 
clean and worse than wanton. As 
the editor of these selections says 
some of his poems “ are often nasty 
(and that in the American sense) 5 
no other word gives their quality ex- 
actly.”” To come across one the 
thus described between 
two of Herrick’s loveliest lyrics will 
often take away much of the reader’s 
enjoyment of the beauty of the lat- 
ter. So it is that the lover of Her- 
rick wants a part only of his poems. 
Beginning with Select Poems from 
the Hesperides, with remarks by J. 
Nott, published in 1810, and ending 
with the present volume of selections 
edited by Edward Everett Hale, Jr., 
there have been issued no less than 
eight books giving selections from 
his works. 


epigrams 


But there is another reason for the 
preference thus indicated. Among 
poets there is, as Mr. Palgrave puts 
it, “none more companionable,” and, 
again, ‘none more faithful to na- 
ture.” Therefore we like to take 
him with us on a summer vacation, 
to slip his book in a pocket when we 
go out for a stroll through the woods 
and fields that, in the presence of 
the nature which he loved and “* of 
brooks, of blossoms, birds, and bow- 
ers’ of which he delighted to sing 
we may enjoy the more both their 
beauty and that of his verses. For 
this companionship the complete 
edition in three volumes by Dr. 
Grosart or even the later and more 
compact edition of Mr. Pollard are 
too cumbersome. What we want, 
then, is an edition that shall give 
all that we love in Herrick, omit all 
that revolts us, and be withal a handy 


volume for the pocket. Mr. Pal- 
grave’s selections, issued nearly 


twenty years ago, under the charm- 
ing title of Chrysomela, seems to ful- 
fil all these requirements ; and it is 
in comparison with that, therefore, 
that a new volume of selections 
from Herrick must stand or fall. 


The first difference that we notice 
in comparing Mr. Hale’s work with 
what we may thus call our standard 
is that his introduction and notes are 
much fuller, occupying perhaps three 
times the space of Mr. Palgrave’s. 
And here lies the main difference 
between the two: Mr. Palgrave’s 
edition is for him who loves Her- 
rick’s poetry solely for its poetic 
beauty; Mr. Hale’s is this and more 
—it is also for the student of Her- 
rick as a writer of English verse. 
Thus it is that, while the former's 
introduction is devoted almost 
wholly tothe esthetic criticism of 
his author, the latter in addition 
to this takes up more in detail the 
life of Herrick and studies the more 
mechanical side of his poetry—its 
language, versification, and chronol- 
ogy. It is on this last point, the 
chronological sequence of Herrick’s 
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poems—a subject treated previously 
and at greater length by Mr. Hale 
in a scholarly German dissertation 
that the greatest value of the intro- 
duction rests. As is well known, the 
thousand or more poems composing 
the Hesperides are thrown together 
without any apparent method of 
arrangement. By a careful study of 
allusions contained in them and of 
the style and method of versification, 
Mr. Hale has succeeded in finding 
at last a basis for the chronological 
arrangement of many of the poems 
and thus shed considerable new light 
on Herrick’s life and on his develop- 
ment as a poet. The vocabulary 
and verse-forms also receive careful 
consideration. Though under the 
latter head we notice a slight slip, 
whereby, on page I X,‘circummortal’ 
is included in list of ‘verds com 
pounded with circum.’ The explan- 
atory notes are as full as one could 
wish, and there is a useful glossary, 
avowedly founded on Grosart’s. — If 
the dozen or more poems quoted in 
the introduction had _ been referred 
to in the index of first lines,it would 
have been a gain. 

But after all what has all this to 
do with Herrick? We love him for 
his poetry, not for his grammar and 
vocabulary. And with this view 
Mr. Hale himself has much sympa 
thy. ‘ For,” he says, “this is the 
main thing; information concern- 
ing chronology and language and 
other such matters is of no great 
moment if we do not really feel the 
charm of our poet, and there will 
be not a few who know and love 
their Herrick, who really care but 
little for such matters as are apt to 
occupy the attention of the scholar.” 
Let us turn then to ‘this main thing, 
the poetic enjoyment,’ and see what 
Mr. Hale has given us from out Her- 
rick’s store-house. 

Giving about the same number of 
selections as Palgrave, that is a lit- 
tle under three hundred poems, but 
covering a wider field—namely those 
who merely want to read and enjoy 
Herrick and those who wish to study 
him—it is necessary that Mr. Hale 
should be obliged to omit many 
poems the former was able to in- 
clude. For his aim, in addition to 
giving Herrick’s best poems, is to 
give an accurate icea of his work 
as a whole. Thus we necessarily 
miss some of our favorites and find 
in their place some that are by-no 
means as good. It were easy but 
perhaps futile to name a few poems 
over whose omission we can _ but 
grieve. No two persons would make 
just the same choice. We should be 
thankful to Mr. Hale for the golden 
apples he has plucked for us from 
the garden of the Hesperides and 
not complain if we think he has left 
a few ripe ones still on the boughs 
or if we find in the basket he offers 
us some that seem tous a little green 
or gnarled. 

ALFRED C, POTTER. 


MODERN Art. Edited by J. M. Bowles. 
Published by L. Prang & Co., Boston. 


The winter number of Modern Art, 
somewhat delayed, has come to hand. 
Modern Art is very good to look on 
with its broad margins, its thick, 
rich-looking” paper and its handsome 
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LEND A HAND, 


We have a few copies only of the 
following pictures, which we offer at 
the marvellously low, uniform price 
of fifty cents each. 

FATHER DAMIEN, the Leper Priest. 
Etching — size 11x16 inches. 

REY. JOSEPH TUCKERMAN, the 
Founder of Organized Charities in 
this Country. Etching — size 
11x16 inches. 

TWILIGHT, by Joseph Farquharson. 
An elegant copy. 
22x28 inches. 

LENDING A HAND, by FE. 
Heliotype — 22x28 inches. 

PORTRAIT OF JEMIMA WILKIN- 
SON, the Rhode Island Prophetess. 

REV. EDWARD E. HALE. An un 
usually good portrait. 
size 20X24. 


Heliotype — 


Renouf, 


Heliotype 


These pictures are especially good 
for Sunday Schools, 
rooms, Wc. 

ONLY FIFTY CENTS EAC 


Postage or express extra. 


Vestries, Club 


Address, 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


3 Hamilton Place, 
BOSTON. 


illustrated Lecture -% 


BRAZIL. INDIA. 


By MRS. BERNARD WHITMAN, 
Story of an Arctic Expedition. 
By ALBERT WHITE VORSE. 


For Terms and Dates Address 
FRANK S. ALLYNE, 
120 TREMONT STREET, 


Manager. 


BOSTON. 


SUMMER GUIDE BOOK 
TO BOSTON. 


The **New Harry & Lucy”’ 
is a Summer Guide Book to 
Boston. ‘These amusing and in 
structive letters originally pub- 
lished in THe COMMONWEALTH, 
have been collected in one 
volume fully illustrated. 


Price, $1.00. 


For sale at all Bookstores 


and by 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


3 Hamilton Place, BOSTON. 


Rev. Jol G. Palfrey, 


The Distinguished Anti-Slavery Leader. 


We have had a few very fine 


photographs, size 11 x 14 inches, 
made from a_ very excellent portrait, 
which we offer at the low price of 


ONE DOLLAR EACH, 


de Stilman Smith & Co., 


3 Hamilton Place, 
BOSTON. 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Literature. 


type. The well designed initial 
letters are also much to one’s mind, 
as are the marginal comments printed 
in gorgeous red ink which give a 
most decorative look to the page. 

The two best things in this num 
ber are a fascinating dry point by 
Miss Mary Cassatt, and a reproduc 
tion of Albrecht Diirer’s noble 
Knight, Death and Devil. Miss 
Cassatt’s etching is charming in its 
unaffected ability, its knowing 
naiveté. It represents a mother 
holding a naked baby in her arms. 
The figure of the woman is merely 
sketched in; but, the child is most 
carefully studied, and its sleek head, 
fat, dimpled back, and 
baby profile are most 
rendered, 

Of the Diirer print, who can say 
enough ? It is one of the finest 
plates 


innocent 
exquisitely 


which he ever produced. 
Though every detail is studied with 
a curious and most Gothic intensity, 
the figure of the Knight yet holds 
its place in the first plane, with his 
What 
It is to be con 
fessed that this interests us not at 
all: the aim of the artist was, no 
doubt, to arouse interest and the 
sense of mystery in the mind of the 
looker on; and inthis he has wholly 
succeeded, Had Browning lived 
before Diirer, this plate might well 
have been made as an illustration 
for Childe Roland to the dark tower 
came. There is a very interesting ac 
count in this number of a competi 
tion for Initial Letters and for Title 
Pages. It is 


gruesome attendants behind 


rather humiliating to 
find that well nigh all the good es 
says are by English young people 
Our American students are ‘not in it’ 
in the matter of decorative lettering. 
True, it’s a matter in which the Eng 
lish have been greatly concerned for 
many years, while our pen and ink 
men have been wasting their energy 
in ‘society’ drawings. 

In an article by Mr. Ralph Adams 
Cram on Meeting-Housesor Churches 
one phrase is strikingly apt; it is 
“that very inartistic man,the architect.” 

Modern Art, is, much the best 
thing of the sort published in Amer 
ica. May it 
its public! 


not prove too good for 


Ww 


Every Day’s News, published by 
Putnams in the Incognito Library, 
is rather an every day novel, no bet 
ter, no worse, than hundreds of 
others. ‘There are two ‘new women’ 
in it who write improper 
which shock the husband of one of 
them so much that a separation be 
necessary. This husband 
who should have known better than 
to marry her in the first place is a 
mixture of a fool and a prig. ‘These 
rather unpleasant personages are re- 
lieved by the presence of a woman 
who is bright, intelligent, entirely 
satisfied with social institutions as 
they exist. Thestory is well enough 
told and would serve to while away 
a summer afternoon. 


novels 


comes 


An academic dictionary is by no 
means anew thing, but the fresh 
dress and trimmings, so to speak, 
of the new Webster edition have 
made the semblance of a new book. 
The old virtues are joined to many 
new ones. Here are 450 more illus- 
trations than we are accustomed to 
find; the heavy face type of the 
words give quicker service to the 
student than the old ‘small caps;’ a 
hundred and fifty pages give room 
for a much larger number of words 





| and an improved method of desig- 


nating pronunciation has been adopt- 
ed, 

The stadent will be surprised as 
well as gratified at the large pro 
nouncing vocabulary of proper 
names, the very convenient list of 
quotations from foreign languages 
and the abreviations used in writ 
ing and printing. Greek and Roman 
mythology has not been omitted 
and a concise account of the chief 
duties, heroes, etc. is given in an 
admirable manner. Here also the 
student will find the arbitrary signs 
used in writing and printing, to 
which even the best educated peo 
ple find necessary to refer. 

The compilers have reason to con 
gratulate themselves on the amount 
of useful information so well ar 
ranged, in such a convenient pack 

York, Cincinnati and 
American Book Co.) 


age. (New 
Chicago 

Two valuable little leatherette 
bound books are just 
CW. 
One is an 
Greek 
full of 
the lay r 


published by 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
essay on Elementary 
Education, by F. W. Lane 


interesting 


Bardeen of 


information for 
eader while serving as a re 
membrancer and handy epitome for 
widely read educator. 
The title is less explicit than advisa 
ble since the subject-matter is the 
training of Greek children, not stu 
dents in Greek. 

‘The second is a book to be read 
and reread by parents and teachers 
alike, The Sentence Method of Read 
ing by G. L. Farnham. It is the 
third edition. This manual if faith 
fully used will result in a great gain 


the more 


to primary pupils, a gain that will 


tell in all the ir future life and study 


\ third recent publication from 
the same house is Outlines of Psy 
Henry G. Williams, A 
M., Superintendent of Schools in 
Lynchburg, third 
edition. 


( hology by 
Ohio, also a 


t is a most excellent syllabus and 
guide to study, and is supplemented 
by a short outline of Pedago; gics, ot 
Methodology, three ch; apters on The 
History of Education, The New Ped 
agogics, How to Assure Children, and 
a bibliography, followed by nineteen 
pages of useful 
Index. M. A. M. 


questions and a 


MAGAZINES. 


During some weeks— months pet 

haps—Mr. Richard Harding Davis 
travelled in Honduras and now he 
has written an exhaustive article 
upon Central America for the Sep 

tember Harper’s. How effecting 
are the methods of our rising literary 
men! Here is Mr. Davis, some 
thirty years old, who can go skipping 
through a country and come out with 
material for a description that 
amazes even people who have lived 
in the country for years It is all 
the knowing how to doit. Owen 
Wister, in The Evolution of the Cow- 
Puncher, traces the genealogy of the 
American cowboy back to the Saxon 
Crusades and the Cavalier.  Illus- 
trations have been made for the art- 
icle by Frederic Remington. In 
Notes on Indian Art Edwin Lord 
Weeks shows that the artistic spirit 
is still vigorous among the Hindoos, 
and that the best traditions of work- 
manship are carefully preserved. 
Seventeen illustrations by Mr. Weeks 
accompany his text. Mark ‘I'wain 
relates some curious experiences in 
an article called Mental Telegraphy 
Again. The third paper in Poult- 
ney Bigelow’s German Struggle for 
Liberty series describes the demor- 
alization of Prussia through the 
cowardice and treason of the nobles, 
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Herald Building, 
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Beautiful North Shore 
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Sickness Compe 
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carpenter shop, ice } 


Price only $45 
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Charming Home at Plymou 
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Valuable Residential or Apartmer 
House Site in Cambridge. 


Lot, 75 x 160 ft., 75 ft. t 
dences adjoining ; churcl 
the finest situations in the 
dence ; price, $6300; $4 


FARM AGENCY, Hera 
Summer Home at Deer Isle, Me 
for $450. 


Owner caught a barr 
#f the door ; cosy cottage 
ing it, delightfully situate 
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with water fron t. Th 
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Spend re Summer tr 


AGENCY. Herald B y 
New and Beautiful. Home on 
Banks of Ware River. 
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ful location; 3 minut 
churches, stores and ; 
charming groves; 2-s 
piazzas, bay windows, 
places; elegantly papered, 1 
for steam ; builtin most thor 
residence, but unforseen fa 
mediate sale; sewera! fine h« 
$ 3000 CHAPIN’S FARM 
Building, Boston 
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“ Fairview. 
Village farm in one 
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nery, etc.; foundation in for 
ready ; 20 acres; lots of fru 
small fruit farm; excellet 
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Good Oid Maine Hon m 


Beautifully situated, 12 1 
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firepl aces, etc.; 2 good barr 

all in good repair, would 
home, price $2700, $500 cas 
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Pretty Cliftondal e Home. 


We have several genuine ba 
suburb, one of which is a 2-st 
window, town water, electric 
5800 ft., nice garden and law 
minutes to the station; 1 
$2800, $500 cash. CHAP IN's ~ 
Herald Building, Boston, 
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The Magazine of Charity 
and Reform. 
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Improved Method of Nursing. Miss 
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Xamabai Association and General 
Intelligence, 
veginning with the new volume 
to numbers will be sent to one 
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Single S 20 cents. 
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cription per year $2.00 


J. Silman Smith & Co., 


PUBLISHERS. 
3 Hamilton Place, BOSTON. 


Uiserie for the Commonwealth. 





Literature. 


the revival of patriotism among the 
people through the efforts of Nettel 
beck, Schill, Gneisenau, and Scharn- 
horst, and the famous conference at 
Erfurt, at which Napoleon alter- 
nately dazzled and insulted the Czar 
and the German Princes. In The 
Story of a Song David Graham Adee 
gives the history of Afalbrouk sen 
va-t-en guerre, A Fifteenth-Century 
Revival, by Rev. Dr. J. Hobart, 
is an estimate of the awakening of 
Florence under the influence of 


Savonarola. Ina paper on Arabia, 
Islam, and the. Eastern Question, 
Dr. William H. Thompson makes 


clear the reasons for the. anomalous 
position of the Turk in Europe, and 
shows that the peril of the Armenian 
is not the result of local or tempo 
rary hatred, but of a racial and re 
ligious fanaticism which has charac 
terized the Moslem from the 


begin 
ning. 


The North American Review fot 
August opens with a paper on The 
Menace of Romanism by W. J. H. 
l'raynor, President of the 
Protective Association. Major 
Arthur Griffiths, Her Majesty’s In 
spector of Prisons, writes interest 
ingly of Female Criminals, and An 
drew Lang, the well-known English 
writer, contributes a piquant article 
on Tendencies in Fiction. The 
Solution of War,is considered by the 
eminent Jewish Rabbi, Rev. Dr. H 
Pereira Mendes, and in ‘The Yacht 
as a Naval Auxiliary, The Hon, Wm. 
McAdoo, the assistant Secretary of 
the Navy writes enthusiastically of 
the future of the naval militia. A 
seasonable paper is that on What to 
Avoid in Cycling, by Sir Benjamin 
Ward Richardson, M. D., and in 
The Turning of the Tide, Worthing 
ton C. Ford, Chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics at Washington, asserts 
that the commerce of the country 
has turned from depression toward 
prosperity. The new Administra 
tion in England, is ably tréated by 
the Right Hon. Sir Charles W. 
Dilke, M. P., who gives a forecast of 
what may be expected in British 
politics from the Unionist adminis- 
tration. <A paper on Leo XIII and 
the Social Question, by the Rev. J. 
A. Zahm, Professor of Physics in the 
University of Notre Dame, Indiana, 


is of 


Americ an 


significance containing as it 
does a direct message from his Holi 
ness, the Pope, to the of the 
United States. Other topics dealt 
with are Revolver or Sabre? by 
Major W. P. Hall, U.S. A.; What 
Men Think of Women’s Dress, by C. 
H. Crandall, and Historical Nick 
names, by F. W. Oswald 


people 


Godey’s Magazine for September 
has a drawing of Defender under 
full sail, by Parker Newton, on the 
cover, and a leading article on The 
Pleasures of Yacthing by Jesse Al- 
bert Locke. The Cuban Revolution 
is presented by Rupert Hughes. 
Recent Amateur Photography and 
Woman Writers of the Day offer op- 
portunities for illustration and anec- 
dote. A variety of fiction is given 
in stories by James Burton Reynolds, 
Lucy Cleveland, Frank Chaffee, and 
E. J. Carpenter. 


Compulsion in Child Training is 
the subject which the Rev. Charles 
H. Parkhurst, D. D-, discusses in 
the September Ladies Home Journal. 
The Woman Who Paints Cats is 
the striking title of a full page de- 
voted to Madame Henriette Ronner, 
the celebrated cat painter; several 
copies of her most celebrated pic- 
tures being given. The Men Who 
Write Our Comic Operas are repre- 
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sented by portraits and sketches of 
The Composer of Wang, The Com- 
poser of Robin Hood and The Com- 
poser of Princess Bonnie. Amelia 
E. Barr writes of Conversation at 
the Dinner-Table and Frank R. 
Stockton’s Love Before Breakfast 
comes to a happy conclusion. Mrs. 
Mallon’s The Early Wintet 
and Silk and Woolen 
daintily illustrated by Abby E. Un 
derwood, as are Party Dresses for 
Children, by W. Granville Smith, 
and The Early Autumn Coats, by 
Frank QO. Smali. J. Harry Adams 
writes of Artistic Doorways 
and several women give some curi 
ous ideas for 
Home. 


Bonnets 
Bodices are 


Some 


‘ Beautifying’ the 
Altogether the best thing 
about this cheap journal is the cover 
by Mr. C. D. Gibson, 


NOTES. 
Jerome K, Jerome, author of 
Three Men in a_ QJoat, recently 
brought suit for £1200 damages 


againsta Railway that disturbed his 


peace in St. John’s Wood. Hall 
Caine, Israel Zangwill, Frankfort 
Moore, Sydney Grundy, and W.S. 


Gilbert all made eloquent pleas for 
the necessity of absolute quiet for 
the perfection of literary art, but 
only succeeded i 1 getting a verdict 
of £500 out of the stolid jury. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new novel 
which is to appear inthe New Cen 
tury during the coming year begin 
ning with November, is called Sir 
George Tressady. The world to 
which its readers will be introduced 
is partly industrial and partly that 
of the English country house. While 
marked by the serious intention of 
all Mrs. Ward’s novels, it is said to 
be particularly interesting in its 
principal situations and entertaining 
in its pictures of the life of our own 
day. It is understood that several 
characters of a former 
reappear. 


novel will 


Among the books announced by 
Harper & Brothers for publication 
in September is A Study of Death, 
by Henry M. Alden, author of God 
in His World, The 
success of Mr. Alden’s previous book, 
which was pronounced ‘the most 
successful work of religious thought 
of the season,” and ‘the most note- 
worthy book of a religious kind (in 
style as well as in substance) pub 
lished in England or in America for 
many years,’, insures a suitable re 
ception for A Study of Death—a 
book wholly uncommon, spiritual, 
hopeful, and important. 


Many people think Mr. Walter 
Crane’s toy books, done some years 
ago, the best work he has ever done. 
They are already exceedingly rare 
and bring extravagant prices in the 
London market. ‘This fall is to see 
a series of these books issued by 
Stone and Kimball. 

Mr. Eric Mackay, concerning 
whom the amusing mistake was 
lately made in The Bookman of call- 
ing him Miss Marie Corelli’s son, 
rather than her brother, has just 
issued a new volume of poems. The 
Love Letters of a Violinist, his for- 
mer book attained a tremendous 
sale both in England and America. 
Mr. Mackay has popularity which is 
a rare thing nowadays for a writer of 
verse. A Song of the Sea: My Lady 
of Dreams and Other Poems is the 
title of the new volume, which is to 
be issued by Stone & Kimball. 


extraordinary 


The Connection of Thought and 
Memory; a contribution to peda- 
gogical psychology, by Herman P. 
Lukens, Ph. D., Honorary Fellow 
in Psychology in Clark University ; 
based on F, W. Dorpfeld’s mono- 
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Imperishable Tooth Brash. 


Manufactured in England for my trade. 


EVERY BRUSH WARRANTED 
BRISTLES NOT TO COME OUT, 





DUDLEY, DRUGGIST, 


Park Square, Boston. 


Use Dudl 
Powder, 
breath 


y’s Myrrh Bark and Borax Tooth 
hardens the gums and sweetens the 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or 
Magical Beautifier, 


of URE ee as well as Beautifies the 


kin, No other cosmetic will do 


Removes Tan, 
Pimples, Freckles 
Moth-Patches, 
Rash, and Skin 
Wj dise ases, and 
ty every blemish on 
Y beauty, and defies 
detection. On its 
virtues it has stood 
the test of 43 
years; no other 
has, and is so 
harmless we taste 
itto be sure it is 
properly made. 
Accept no coun- 
terfeit of similar 
name, The distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre, said to a 
lady of the Aantton (a patient): “ As you ladies will 
use them, 1 recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
least harmful of all the Skin preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months, using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- 
Pith to > r- ia. 





HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones 


we ae by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S., Canadas and Europe, 

Also found in N. Y.< ‘ity at R. H. Macy’s, Stern's, 
Ehrich’s, Ridley’s and other Fancy Goods Dealers, 
(a Beware of Base imitations. $1,000 Reward tor 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 





BUBIERS’ LAXATIVE 
SALZ 


Cure Constipation, 
Biliousness, 
Sick-Headache 


Purifies the Blood. 


It is a gentle alterative and tonle physic, accept 
able to the most delicate stomach, It causes ab- 
olutely #o griping or subsequent depression. 


Effervescent, Wholesome, Economical. 
50c. per Bottle 50 Doses. 


Brightens the es he and Invigorates the Mind 
/t is its own best advertisement. Send 12c. instamps 
for sample to 


Nathan G.Bubier,Ph.G.,Lynn,Mass 


Retail druggists supplied by every 
Boston Wholesale House. 





FREE! 


The late Prof. 
Basil Manley, of the 
South. Bap. Theo. 
Seminary, Louis 
ville, Ky , says of the 
Medication : 
“7T can cordially 
recommend its use.” 
Write for a fac-simile 
of his letter. 

Rev. W. E. Penn, 
the noted evangelist 
of Eureka Springs, 
Ark., says: ‘‘l was 
cured of Catarrhal 
Deafness in 1886, by 
the use of the Aerial 
Medication, and it 
has Qpreved to hga 
permanent cure. I recommend this treatment 
wherever | go, and know of many cases of Catarrh 
and Lung trouble that have been cured by its use 
Rev. W. E. Penn, 


Medicines for 3 Months’ Treatment Free 


To introduce this treatment and prove beyond 
doubt that it will cure Deafness, Catarrh, Throat 
and Lung Diseases, I will, for a short time, send 
medicines for three months’ treatment free. Ad 
dress, J. H. MOORE, M. D., Cincinnati, O. 
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A necessity forthe TOILET in warm weather is 
MENNEN’S Borated Taicum( 


TOILET POWDER.¢ 


Be sure to get “‘Mennen’s.”’ 
Endorsed by highest Medical@ 

Authorities. A Skin Tonic. 

Positively relieves Chafed Skin @ 
Prickly Heat, Sunburn, etc. 
Cures Eczema and kindred trou-@ 
bles. Delightful after shaving.© 
Makes the skin smooth and® 
healthy and beautifies the com 
plexion. For infants and Adults. 
At Druggists or by mail sgueett, 0) 
Send for sample (name this pa O 
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6 GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
@. Newark, N. J. 
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THAT BOY 


Will look handsomer when fitted 
out with a Suit of our reliable 
clothing. 

SOLD VERY LOW BECAUSE 
IT WAS DAMAGED BY SMOKE 
ONLY at the recent fire in our 
establishment. 

Our CHILDREN’S DEPART- 
MENT contains an extensive and 
attractive variety of Suits, Reefers 
and Trousers, correct in Style 
and taste, and made according to 
the best standard of manufacture 
at prices never equalled. 

These goods are only slightly 
damaged by smoke, that in no 
way will impair the wearing 
qualities of our reliable and 
always guaranteed clothing. No 
goods damaged by fire will be 
sold. 





DON’T FORGET OUR LOCATION. 


67 and 69 Summer St., 


IN THE WHOLESALE DISTRICT. 
One Minute Walk from Washington St. 
SIGN OF THE ILLUMINATED CLOCK, 


Spitz Bros. & Mork 


Wholesale-Retailers. 











The WILLIAMS _.. 
ae — 1 YPEWRITER 


a | nquestionably the best Typewriter in 


existence.” 


Expense of maintaining, comparatively 
nothing. The finest work —no ribbon 
machine can approach it. 


Leading Features. 
Visible writing Positive Alignment. 
[No lifting of carriage. ] 
Unequalled Speed Direct Inking. 
Strongest manifolding. 
Durability. Compactness 
Portability. 


No other Typewriter can equal the Williams 


on any of above points. 


John P. Lovell Arms Co., 


Sole New England Agents, 
147 Washington St., Boston. 
READER AT HOME. 


If any gentleman or lady needs an 
accomplished reader or amanuensis 
for a few hours every day, I can re- 
commend one. 


EpwarRpD E. HALe. 


EMPLOYERS. 


The Industrial Aid Society of Boston 
will furnish good help, either transient or 
permanent to employers, and make no 
charge for services. Their applicants rep- 
resent all nations and inudstries, good farm 
ers, mechanics, laborers of all kinds, mill 
operators, domestic help, male and female. 
Correspondence solicited. 


HENRY PETERSON, Agent. 
Charity Building, Chardon St., Boston. 
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Literature. 


graph, Denken und Gedachtnis with 
an introduction by Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall, President of Clark University, 
is soon to be published by D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston, under the aus- 
pices of the Herbart Club. 


In Ginn & Co.’s International 
Modern Language Series. French 
prose: Places and Peoples edited by 
Prof. Jules Luquiens of Yale Univer 
sity, will be ready this fall. This 
volume contains seven pieces of a 
descriptive character, Les Ours de 
Berne, by A. Dumas; Scenes de 
Venfance de Victor Hugo, taken from 
the biography inspired, and _per- 
haps written by himself; Prome- 
nades aux environs de Naples, by 
Marc Monnier; /agodes souterraines, 
by P. Loti; 4 chateau de Versailles, 
by E. Scherer; Alger by the artist 
Fug. Fromentin, and /avieen J/talie 
au temps de la Renaissance by H. 
laine. 


In Harper’s Magazine for Septem 
ber, Edwin Lord Weeks shows that 
the artistic spirit is still vigorous 
among the Hindoos, and that the 
best traditions of workmanship are 
carefully preserved. Mr. Weeks’s 
papers, which have appeared from 
time to time in Harper’s, will be 
published this autumn in a handsome 
volume with the title From the Black 
Sea, Through Persia and India. 


The Henry O. Shepard Co. of 
Chicago have just ready a volume 
called The People’s Bible History, 
which was published at the sugges 
tion of Mr. G. L. Howe. Dr. Lor 
imer of Boston is the editor of the 
book, which contains a long intro 
duction by the Rt. Hon. W. E. Glad 
stone. Among the contributors are 
Rev. Dr. E. E. Hale, Prof. Sayce, 
Dean Farrar, W. C. Wilkinson and 
other well-known theologians 
scientists. 


and 


Frederick A. Stokes Company an- 
nounce the following new novels in 
September: Twentieth Century Series. 
Dead Man’s Court, a Detective story 
of to-day, by Maurice J. Hervey, and 
he Sale of a Soul, by F. Frankfort 
Moore, and Toxin, by Ouida. 
Bijou Series; A Bubble, by Mrs L. 
B. Walford, and Private ‘Tinker, a 
series ofshort stories by John Strange 
Winter. Bohemia Invaded, by James 
L. Ford, will be issued in 
West End Series; A Comedy in 
Spasms, a story of English life of 
today, by Iota, (Mrs. Bernard 
Caffin,) the author of A _ Yellow 
Aster. They will also put on the 
market in September, Zoraida, a 
novel by William Le Queux, a story 
of the Harem and the Great Sahara. 


October. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’sadvance 
announcements for the holidays in- 
clude, in response to a general de- 
mand, a new and uniform edition of 
John Burroughs’s works in nine duo- 
decimo volumes. The volumes will 
contain etched frontispieces, among 
them several portraits of their author, 
whose picturesque head lends itself 
readily to the art of the etcher. The 
edition is limited to 1000 sets, which 
will not reach all Mr. Burroughs’s 
admirers. 

Mr. Labouchere writes: “ More 
than fourteen years had elapsed 
since the death of Carlyle before it 
occured to some worthy fanatics to 


| purchase his house by subscription, 


| 
| 


in order that it might be preserved 
asamemorial. ‘Forbear poor fools!’ 
would have been Carlyle’s own com- 
ment upon this piece of fatuity- 
The house has undergone many 
vicissitudes since Carlyle’s death, 
and its contents were sold and dis- 
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Macaroon Drops - . 
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Parisian Sugar Wajers 


FOR SALE BY 


persed many years ago, while it has 
been altered in all kinds of ways. 
The personal memorials of Carlyle, 
which are displayed in his former 
dressing room, are of the most paltry 
character, consisting of a battered 
trunk, a walking stick, a wretched 
tin bath, hat (under a 
glass case!) and a washstand with a 
marble top. There is something a- 
like melancholy and ludicrous in find- 
ing that a number of persons have 
been so infatuated as to squander a 
large sum of money in bringing to- 
gether such a collection of contempt 
ible trash. Amateur enthusiasm 
results usually in a deplorable efflor- 
escence of folly. 


Y. Crowell & Co. have 
nearly ready, an illustrated edition 
of De Since Miss 
Hapgood made her translation, less 
than ten years ago, upwards of one 
hundred and 
have appeared. 


a stovepipe 


Messrs. T. 


Amici’s, Cuore. 


twenty-five editions 

Mr. Henry Altemus, Philadelphia, 
will publish at once a new edition of 
Vic, the Autobiography of a Fox Ter 
rier by Marie More Marsh. 


Mr. B. F. Keith has had issued in 
limited edition of a hundred thou- 
sand copies, not signed, a short bi- 
ography of his business career. The 
biography contains excellent half- 
tones of himself, his manager, Mr. 
Albee, his son Mr. Paul Keith, and 
his theatres in Providence, Philadel- 
phia, New York and Boston. There 
are several illustrations of different 
parts of the Boston Mr. 
Keith’s particular pride. 


house, 


HOSIERY SALE AT SHUMAN’S. 
Messrs. A. Shuman Co. are con- 
tinuing their great sale of Saxony 
Hosiery for gentlemen, offering 
most attractive bargains in these 
fine goods, from the manufacturers 
of Chemnitz, Germany. The mag- 
nitude of the firm’s purchases, en- 
ables them to present high value 
goods, at less than wholesale prices. 
The goods are well worth the atten- 
tion of gentlemen of taste and eco- 
nomical views. 


SALEM WILLOWS. 

Thousands of Sir Knights visited 
the Willows the past week and the 
steamers of the Morrison Steamboat 
Co., were crowded to their fullest 
capacity at each trip. 

The Knights were loud in their 
praises of this resort and many from 
other states who had visited many 
places of a like nature, pronounced 
itas fine a spot as they had ever 
found. 

The fish dinners for which the 
Willows are specially noted were 
tested by the visitors and the restau- 
rants and hotels were fairly crowded 


ALL GROCERS. 
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to a close, those 
ited this charmi 
fail to embracs 
left, as one cann 
better advantag 
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Grand Army of the Repub 


UULY 
29th ANNUAL ENCAMPMEN) 
SEPTEMBE 


The fo wing arrang 
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Hoosac Tunnel |} 
Annual Encampme 
September, 1805 Rat 
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TRAIN SERV! 
Lve. Boston. Lve. Cin< 
3Pp.m ‘ 73 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


Boston, Mass., A 


Proposals For Laying 42 Inch Water Pip 


Sealed pre posals a 
Commissioner and ir 
laying 42-inch water | 
Avenue between Boylst 
boro Street,” will be 1 
of the Water Com: 
Boston, until 12 o’clock M 
Sept, 5. 1895, and at t 
be public ly opened a 

The prices bid must 
writing and in figures 
containing bids not ca 
tisement will be consi 
bid must be signed | 
companied by a proj 
for the sum of One T 
payable to the City of 
to be returned to the | 
to execute the contract 
ed to him. 

The work to be « 
about 4070 linear feet 
in Huntington Avenue, 

Street and Gainsboro St 
Boston. The work ist 
after the execution 
must be finished on or | 
All laborers employe 
the city of Boston, ar d 
the tax bill last issued | 
evidence of such citize 

Bids will be compar« 
the following estimate 
(a) 4070 linear feet of 47 

Specifications may |! 
seen at the office of the 
Hall, Boston. 

The Water Commiss 
right to reject any and 
deem it to be for the int » 
Boston se todo. CHARLES '’ 

Wat ea 
Office of Water Commissioner, +" 
Boston, Aug. 28, 1595. 
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game fish and preferred Bouguereaus 
to pictures of the finny or Finnish 
tribe. 

And yet an artist is almost to be 
excused for grasping at this method 
of making himself known. He is a 
tradesman, after all’s said and done, 
and how shall make known his 
wares or his skill at his trade? Some 


he 


get themselves mentioned in 
papers, but most 


news 
people nowadays 
are ‘onto the curves’ of newspaper 
writers, and can tell a paid, inspired 
‘puff’ from a note of genuine admit 
ation. 

lhereareallsortsof ways of catch 
the unwary buyer. | 
man who says to some rich friend. 
‘‘Look here old man, you 
one of my pictures. You need 
to make your collection complete. 
Now, I noticed in your dining-room 
a little wall space that ought to be 
filled. I have several pictures that 
would suit it to a nicety. Just come 
round to my studio tomorrow and 
we'll see what we can do for you.” 
Of course the man is no artist. 
It almost invaribly happens that the 
good painters are the ones who will 


ing know a 


haven't 


one 


not stoop to this sort of wire pulling. 
Then how is it that they succeed ? 
for after 


good painters do succeed, and the 


all, in the long run, the 


bad painters are pitilessly cast down. 
There are 


of succeeding : 


just three legitimate ways 
on the whole, 
the more legitimate, 
they are the best ways. One is send 
ing there all 
sorts of wire pullings and heart-burn 
ing connected with this, but in the 
long run—from three to ten years, 
shall we say ?—the best man comes 
to the top. Having the place of 
honor in an Exhibition doesn’t at 
all mean that a man will sell his pic 
ture, but it’s apt to help him to 
ward it. 

Another legitimate way, is hold 
ing a private Exhibition at some 
small gallery. It is often done at a 
the costs connected with it are 
But it is money well in- 
vested, if you can keep it up long 
enough. Its like the in which 
the English conservatives ‘salt’ a 
burough for years before an election. 
In the end your bread will return to 
you from the waters. Monet’s shows 
are an example of this. When I was 
in Paris they were regarded by most 
people as a sort of joke. Now all 
Paris goes, buys and admires his pic- 
tures,—all, indeed, save old papa 
Geréme who will not be comforted. 


and 
besides being 


to Exhibitions are 


loss 


so large. 


W ay 


The third, the hardest, and, to my 
mind, the best way, is gaining for 
your work the admiration of your 
fellow artists of the better sort. The 
artists in the long run are the mak- 
ers ana breakers of repuiations, and 
it is amusing to see the critics toiling 
after them, like little boys after their 
big brothers. ‘‘ Wait for me, oh wait 
for me” wail these critics, stumbling 
over Bastian Lepage whom they’ve 
just persuaded themselves to admire. 
Meanwhile the artists, who made his 
reputation, have seen that he didn’t 
say the last word in art, and so are 
dancing gaily ahead with the Lumi- 
naristes: the critics will be on that 
ground in ten, mayhap in twenty 
years, and then the artists will be 
still dancing gaily ahead, ahead as 
always. So the surest plan to im- 
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mortality, to ultimate success, is to 
have your work liked by the younger 
artists. The story of Millet, Manet, 
Monet, Whistler and Puvis de Chav- 
annes proves this. 

I've gone a little abroad from the 
real subject, ‘ Rose Teas,’ to show 
that these same teas are really of no 
use for purpose, of they 
are than crimes, they are 
blunders. And yet, as I said before, 
I see no reason why a man should 
not receive his friends, so they be 
bona fide friends, at his studio, and if 
they want it give them a cup of 
slops. I’m sure most of them would 
rather have the cold tea—sherry, | 
mean. But I think, in this matter 
of teas, certain regulations should be 
made, and I 
few. 


? Ct lame. 
worse 


propose to suggest a 


REGULATION I. 

No Lettuce 
lowed on pain of death, (from enraged 
male visitors. ) 


sandwiches shall te al 
| have a friend who 
insists that when he 
gives Rose Teas, beef-steak and been 
shall be the drink. 
Fancy the vogue have 
among men friends, his doors 


humorously 


victuals and 
this would 
his 
would be quite besieged, and even 
some of the ladies might be persuad 
ed coyly to envisage their pound of 
steak. By all odds, this seems to 
me better provender than lettuce 
sandwiches. 


REGULATION If, 

No Pastilles shall be burned during 
any Rose Tea. Surely it’s bad enough 
to have the favorite perfumes of 
such ladies as may be there — Violet, 
Rose, Jessamine, Champak, Jasmine, 
Patchouli, New Morn Hay, Crab 
Apple Biossom, Frangipani, Ylang 
Ylang, Jockey Club, Vewame, Apop 
onax, and, oh faugh, Musk, fighting 
and mingling together in one de 
licious and oppressive smell-funny ; 
surely this is bad enough, without 
adding the sickening odor of a burn 
ing pastile. 

But I have indicated the direction 
which my reflections would take and 
will leave you to fill out the rest I 
want to tell you of one or two teas I 
have been to-some tiresome, some 
amusing, like Miss Edgeworth’s 
good and bad boys, and, like her, at 
the end, I shall point a moral and 
adorn this tale. 

And first I will tell of a certain 
artist, who lives in the good city of 
Buncome. No man living ever saw 
him painting—but at his teas there 
is always just one picture hanging 
on the easel. “The companion 
piece was bought by Lord Doldrums 
last summer,”’ The walls are hung 
with most exquisite old Italian 
frames, and most insufferable crofites 
hang inside them, “ That frame? ah 
yes, alittle thing I picked up in 
Italy, ah dear Italy, what happy 
hours we spent there! The picture, 
oh just a little thing of my own, 
merely put in to fill the frame, you 
know—ah yes, ah, so glad you like it 
Price only two hundred guineas, to 
you, that is.” 

Meanwhile there is a running hum, 
a sort of obligato, in at least two 
senses of the word, from all the nice 
ladies of Buncome. “Oh lovely, 
sweet, exquisite, charming, precious, 
ultimate, intense, interesting, pretty, 
darling, delicious, cute, brilliant, chec; 
goochy-goochy.” This does for in- 
cense in the studio of our artist of 
Buncome. 


Then the artist turned to another 
artist friend of his, “Fweddy darling, 
go into the ‘white room’ and make 
us some tea there’s a deah.” So 
Fweddie darling, és a deah, goes into 
the “white room” and soon—soon 
we all have some tea. I’m longing 
togive you a description of an artistic 
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ladies tea but that would be too 
ungallant. You’ll never know what 
you've missed, though, 

Instead, I'll tell you of an after- 
noon at the studio of my friend 
Earl, a fellow of infinite jest, and, 
strange quality in a tea-giver, much 
talent. The rich and great never 
got inside of his studio—not that 
they tried very hard—but occasion- 
ally he would ask some of us students 
and estudiantinas tocome in to his 
studio after work of an afternoon, 
There were no preparations, no one 
expected any. The girls sat on the 
delightfully picturesque and broken- 
legged chairs, the boys sat on the 
floor and let their legs hang over. 
Some one went out and brought a 
lot of Eclairs, babas, savarins, mad- 
eleines and other sweet things, and 
I noticed that the boys in spite of 
their professed scorn of sweets gob- 
bled with as good a zest as anyone, 
The founder of the feast always had 
Dundee orange marmalade in stock 

and that on bread is better than 
lettuce sandwiches. No one had to 
think any picture was good — they 
simply strolled about the studio 
looking at what was there and if 
they liked a picture, told the artist 


of it. When the rage of hunger was 
appeased —and that took a good 


while, for the lunch at the Café des 
Arts or at the Crémerie was not very 
‘filling ’— when this rage was ap- 
peased, some one was apt to go to 
the piano — or perhaps pick up a 
banjo— and sing something. Seldom 
tho’, unless everyone asked him to, 
there was not that dreadful pause in 
theaffair as when the Amateur Tenor 
gets in a corner of the room and 
sings Oh fair dove, oh fond dove. 
The songs, were of another tone, 
and more amusing. If I remember 
Brannigan’s Pup was a special fav- 
orite. Sometimes, some musical 
student would play something really 
good, and then we all listened to. it 
and that is more than is done at 
most Rose Teas. 

I perceive that I’ve said nothing 
about the tea served at these func- 
tions. Totell you thetruth, there often 
wasn’t any. When there was every- 
one assisted in its making, and took 
a personal interest in the result. It 
was made in a very old, cracked 
tea-pot ; it was very hard to make 
the water boil, the tea itself was of 
poor quality and didn’t taste very 
well when it was done, and yet I 
consider these teas the most success- 
ful teas I’ve been at; the artist 
didn’t expect anyone to buy pictures 
of him; indeed as he’d lent most of 
his guests money he knew they 
couldn’t. Every one came to have 
a good time and had it: and when 
they’d enough they went away. No 
one had a hidden reason up his 
sleeve: no one went because ‘every- 
one goes there, you know.’ They 
went because Earl was a good fellow; 
they liked him and wanted to see 
as much of him as they could. 

And there’s the moral of all Rose 
Teas. There seems no harm in an 
artist asking a few friends whom he 
likes to his studio, as he would to 
his house, for a cup of tea. But 
when he asks a lot of people for 
whom he cares nothing and who care 
even less for him, he may not be 
doing a mean thing, but he does.a 
very silly thing, for he goes to a 
deal of trouble to no good end. 
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TIGER LILIES, 


From Harper's Weekly.) 


Beside the waysice wall they blow 
In all their wealth of tawny gold, 

Their mottled petals all aglow 
When to the breezes they unfold 


Like sentinels they stand beside 
The field in all their lissome grace, 
While happy bees about them glide, 
And through their ranks lithe shad 
ows chase 


Rich flower, what rare joys are thine 
In morning’s glow and twilight’s gloom, 
Through days of storm and days that shine, 
To only have to dream and bloom! 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF EXPECTANCY. 


NE of our most successful teach 

ers Was lately asked the secret 

of her wonderful influence over her pu 

pils. ,‘l always fake it for granted 

that they are going to do just what 

1 require,”’ she replied, ‘*and some 
how they take it for granted too.” 

* Do you mean to say that you can 
leave an open box of candy in your 
bureau drawer?’ was asked of the 
mother of several young children. 

“Certainly I can,” she replied. 
“Can't you?” 

‘“ No indeed,” answered her friend. 
* Unless I put it under lock and key, 
I should not havea bit left in twenty 
four hours.”’ 

“Il never lock up or hide any 
thing,’ said the other mother, “nor 
do | remember ever forbidding the 
children to touch my things;. but 
they know I expect them not to 
handle my possessions without leave 
and I don’t think they ever do it,” 

This optimistic philosophy is one 
of the most powerful factors in all 
the relations of life, but nowhere is 
it more efficacious than inthe training 
of children. ‘To forbid a certain 
course, especially with the threat of 
some penalty attached, implies the 
possibility, nay, even the probability, 
of disobedience. To argue in favor 
of it, giving ever so good reasons in 
support of your advice, implies the 
right of the child to take a contrary 
course should his reason remain un- 
convinced, which is frequently the 
case. On the other hand, your 
cheerful confidence that he will take 
the course you have recommended 
seems to carry him away into right 
action as if borne on the bosom of 
an irresistable current. <A judicious 
‘taking for granted’ sometimes works 
a seeming miracle, It saves the 
friction of opposing wills; it pre- 
vents the despondency of self distrust 
so often the cause of failure; it offers 
a firm foundation for up-building by 
earnest effort ; it is the support given 
to the outreaching tendrils of the as- 
piring soil. 

In all relations of life we find what 
we expect to find. You fancy that 
your friend is cold, that his regard 
for you is in some way chilled and 
altered. When you meet, he hurries 


. 


by you with a careless nod instead 
of stopping to speak a kindly word 
as you thought he would do. You 
have met with some loss, he omits 
to sympathize with you; you have 
achieved a success, he ignores it and 
fails to congratulate you. When 
you meet him you look for slights 
and seldom fail to find them. Pres- 
ently your own manner loses its 
warmth and an estrangement grows 
up between you. It was nothing at 
all, merely a morbid expectation, but 
the results are fatal to your happi 
ness. The unnecessary sufferings of 
these sensitive natures who have tak 
en such pains to hunt up their 
wrongs are pitiable. So careful are 
they to look out for injuries that we 
almost pity them when they fail to 
receive the snub they so anxiously 
await. Take it for granted that your 
friend has a right heart toward you, 
that his regard for you is as warm 
and true as yours is for him, and his 
momentary carelessness or preoccu- 
pation will count with you for just 
what it is worth and no more. 

The principle of expectancy un 
derlies those laws which govern our 
physical being just as truly as those 
which rule our mental health. Ex 
pectancy is the most powerful agent 
in the mind-cure, the prayer-cure, the 
faith-cure, and all forms of mental 
therapeutics. No matter whether 
you call your system Christian 
Science or Hydropathy, expectancy 
is at the bottom of all the benefit 
which the patient derives from it. 
By its all-powerful aid kings have 
driven away the curse of scrofula 
with a touch, the mere presence of 
the well-worn horsechestnut has 
charmed away the agonies of rheu- 
matism, the lame have gaily danced 
away their pain, miracles of healing 
have been accomplished. Even 
where long established methods have 
been employed physicians have not 
disdained to avail themselves of its 
use to assist their medicines as their 
proverbs willtestify. ‘Hope is the 
best physic.’ Indeed, should this 
philosophy be carried to its fullest 
extent, there is reason to believe 
that we might be able to dispense 
altogether with doctors aud drugs 
and work out our own bodily salva 
tion by taking it for granted that 
Mother Nature will nurse us back to 
our normal condition unaided. 

The experiment has been tried 
successfully many times and is worth 
trying manytimesmore. After some 
unusual exposure, say to yourself,“ I 
am afraid I have caught cold. I 
shall be sick tomorrow ”—or,“ This 
means one of my headaches” the re- 
sult is pretty sure to be precisely 
what you are looking for. Insucha 
case, however, you seldom associate 
this sequel in any way with your own 
mental attitude, but simply regard 
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yourself as a martyr to some espe- 
cially unfortunate physicial tenden 
cy. Next time try the plan of saying, 
“I shall come out of this all right. 
1 am strong enough to throw this off 
at once ’’—and the results may sur 
prize you. 

How different a place the world 
would be if we could give ourselves 
this mental habit of looking for the 
good things in life instead of the evil! 
To be most effective, the mental 
habit must be stronger than mere 
hopefulness; that is good, but ex 
pectancy is better, for it seizes its 
object with a strong hand and will 
not let it go until it leaves a blessing. 
Neither must we confound this val- 
uable quality with that of credulity. 
If you believe every person you meet 
to be just what he professes to be, 
you will find yourself so many times 
deceived that the foundations of your 
faith will be first weakened then des 
troyed and you will end by believing 
in nothing. Credulity is abused. 

Expectancy is only sometimes dis 
appointed—a condition which does 
not preclude confidence in the gen 
eral result. 

To recur once more to the training 
of children, the expectation of good 
is, as has been shown, a strong in 
fluence towards good. On the other 
hand, it is almost appalling to ob- 
serve how instant and complete is 
the response to the expectation of 
evil. That expectation seems to act 
like a chalienge to do wrong. All 
those who have had experience with 
the neglected and degraded children 
of our large cities will bear witness 
to the truth of this statement. 

\ lady who is constantly engaged 
in such work has become much in 
terested in a boy of twelve who at 
tends one of our public schools. He 
has grown up amid the bad influences 
of a particularly vicious neighbor- 
hood. He has, however, a good 
mind and many promising traits of 
character, and his kind friend is very 
desirous of lifting him out of the tend- 
encies induced by these associations. 
Her efforts are continually counter- 
acted by the influence of the boy’s 
teacher, who, though a well-meaning, 
is a singularly injudicious man; and 
to her disappointment she sees the 
boy, the object of so much earnest 
effort, gradually sinking back to his 
original position. Talking with him 
one day on the importance of truth- 
fulness, she asked him why it was 
that, knowing all the time that it was 
wrong, he continued to tell false- 
hoods to his teacher. 

‘“‘ Because,”’ replied the boy bitter- 
ly,“*he always expects me to lie and 
I wouldn’t disappoint him for the 
world.” 

We all remember a proposal made 
some years ago on the supposition 
that our celestial neighbor Mars was 
inhabited. It was suggested that on 
a given moment of a given day all 
the inhabitants of the earth should 
join in one vast signal-shout, hoping 
to draw forth an answering cry from 
our sister-world. Everybody on our 
own planet is still awaiting the 
sound of that strident greeting. It 
would be an excellent plan —at least 
its moral effect would be good, what- 
ever might be its scientific posibil- 
ities to forma similar union of effort, 
a great Expectant League. Let 
everybody in the world at a given 
time and for a given period, go forth 
to meet his fellow-men with his mind 
fully made up to meet only the best 
possible reception at their hands. 
Let him expect to find only kindliness, 
generosity. honesty and the other 
virtues. Let him take his own 
smiles and his own uprightness with 
him, and carry himself with confi- 
dent good cheer. Hey! Presto! 
Instantly ‘the worldis changing, 
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Ostrich has preened himself too 
vigorously, a curling and combing, 
soon make of the ostrich feather a 
thing of beauty and joy forever—un- 
til it gets wet—when the process of 
rejuvenation again becomes neces- 
sary. 

If taken to my lady milliner or 
the less pretentious feather renova- 
tor every time this duty becomes im- 
perative, the ostrich plume becomes 
metamorphosed into something of 
an elephant to one who bears not 
Fortunatus’s but the 
ative process is so simple, when one 


purse ; restor 
knows just how, that every woman 
can readily become her own ‘feather 
artist.’ 

Have a teakettle full of boiling 
water; shake the feather vigorously 
through the escaping steam, taking 
care that it does not get too damp. 
Vhis livens up the plume and restores 
brilliancy if it has become dull and 


dusty. Next takea silver fruit-knife, 
and, beginning with the feathers 


nearest the quill, takea small bunch 
between the thumb and _ ferefinger 
and draw gently over the blade of 
the knife until they curl as closely as 
desired Follow this up 
each side of the tip; then take a very 
coarse comb, comb out carefully, and 
you have your plume as good as ever. 


process 


ROSE-BUDS IN WINTER. 

1 Germany, rosebuds are kept 

fresh for a long time by coating 
the end of the cut stems with wax, 
and then hermetically sealing them 
up in paper caps coated with glue 
or varnish to exclude air, dust, and 
moisture. The paper cases must be 
made of such size as not to touch 
the leaves, and are carefully laid 
away in drawers with the buds in an 
upright position. When wanted for 
use, the bud is taken out of the 
paper, the end of its stem is cut off 
afresh, and it is then placed in water, 
which causes it to bloom in a few 
hours. 


NEW POTATOES. 


HIS is the way that new potatoes 
are manufactured in Paris; 
Old potatoes, the cheapest and small- 
est that can be obtained, are pur- 
chased by the rafistoleurs de pommes 
de terre, as they are called, who carry 
their property to the banks of the 
Seine, a good supply of water being 
necessary. ‘The potatoes are put in- 
to tubs half filled with water; then 
they are vigorously stirred about by 
the feet and legs of the manufact- 
urers, who roll up their trousers and 
stamp on the raw potatoes until they 
have not only completely rubbed 
off their dark skins, but have also 
given them that smooth and satin- 
like appearance which is so much 
appreciated by gourmands. They 
are then dried, neatly wrapped in 
paper, and arranged in small baskets, 
which are sold at the Marchands de 
Comestibles for five francs apiece. 
The oddest part of the whole busi- 
ness is that the rafsto/eurs make no 
secret oftheir trade, and may daily 
be seen at work near the Pont Louis 
Philippe, within sight of the Hotel- 
de-Ville. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


THE PROCESSION OF THE FLOWERS. 
[Massachusetts—to August 24.] 


Arenaria Michauxii—sandwort 

Aster Nove Angliw—New England 
Aster 

Aster Novi-Belgie; levis; ptasmi- 
coides ; cordifolius ; amethysti- 
nus; diffusus; Tradescanti ; 
paniculatus; salicifolius; jun- 
ceus ; longifolius ; puniceus ver. 
lucidulus—aster or starwort 

Bidens frondosa—beggar ticks 

Calluna vulgaris—heather 

Cnicus altissimus; altissimus 


var. 
discolor—thistle 

Crepis biennis—hawkweed 

Cuscuta Gronovii—dodder 

Eupatorium ageratoides white 
snake-root 

Eupatorium rotundifolium thor 


oughwort 
Galinsoga parviflora 
Gerardia maritima—seasideGerardia 
Gerardia pedicularia fern-leaved 
Gerardia 
Hieracium scabrum — hawkweed 
[va frutescens— Marsh elder 
Lycopus Virginicus 
Lespedeza reticulata 
Lactuca Canadensis ; 
wild lettuce 
Mentha piperita—peppermint 
Polygonum Muhlenbergii—knot weed 
Prenanthes altissima — rattlesnake 
root 
Salicornia mucronata—samphire or 
glasswort 
Sedum telephium- 


bugle-weed 
bush-clover 
integrifolia 


garden orpine or 
live forever 

Solidago neglecta; squarrosa; ulmi 
folia; patula; speciosa—golden 


rod 
Spiranthes simplex—ladies’ tresses 
Statice Limonium—marsh rosemary 


Triosteum  perfoliatum tinker’s 


weed or wild coffee 


CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 


with LocaL APPLICATION, as_ they 
cannot reach the seat of the disease, 
Catarrh is a blood or constitutional 
disease, and in order to cure it you 
must take internal remedies. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
and acts directly on the blood and 
mucous surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is not a quack medicine, It 
was prescribed by one of the best 
physicians in this country for years, 
and is a regular prescription. It is 
composed of the best tonics known, 
combined with the best blood puri- 
fiers, acting directly on the mucous 
surfaces. ‘The perfect combination 
of the two ingredients is what pro- 
duces such wonderful results in cur- 
ing Catarrh. Send for testimonials, 
free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., 
Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, price 75c. 


THE NORWICH LINE, 


The popularity of the Norwich 
Line was never better attested than 
during conclave week. Not only 
was it availed of by a large number 
of Knights Templar delegations 
from New York and the west, all of 
whom were delighted with the ser- 
vice given, but its resources were 
pretty well taxed by the demands 
made upon it by the general public. 
The magnificent new ‘ Greyhound of 
the sound,’ the City of Lowell, came 
in for unstinted praise from every- 
body, and the improved train ser- 
vice between Boston and New Lon- 
don was also favorably commented 
on. ‘Tourists and others travelling 
between Boston and New York can 
find no more convenient or comfort- 





“ EAST, WEST, HOME IS 
BEST,” IF KEPT CLEAN 
WITH 
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Pears’ 


A fat soap 
greases the 
skin; an alkali 
soap makes it 
red and _ harsh. 

Pears’ soap 1s 
but 
soap; no fat or 
alkali in it. 


nothing 


able sound line transit than that 
afforded by the Norwich Line. It 
is well nigh perfect now, but its 
management promises even further 
improvements. 


Those who realize how much white 
teeth add appearance, and 
appreciate how much a fine tooth 
brush and a first-class tooth powder 
help to keep the teeth white and 
pearly, should read the advertise 
ment of Dudley, the justly popular 
Park Squate another 
column. 


to one’s 


Druggist, in 


For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. Winstow’s Sooi nine Syrup has been used by 
millions of mothers for their children teething It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
ures wind colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
Twenty-Five Cents 2 bottle. Sold by all 
dri ggists throughout the world. Be sure and ask for 
Mrs. Winetow’s SooTuina Syrup. 


L. E FLETCHER & CO. 


Always on hand a complete line of 











NECKWEAR, 
CLOVES, 
UNDERWEAR, 
HOSIERY, etc. 


Mackintoshes. 


Custom Shirts to Measure. 


L. & Fletcher & C0. 


158 Boylston Street, 


opp. the Common. 


Suffolk Bureau 
ofr Legal Business. 


39 Court St., Boston, 


Collects at moderate costs claims of every descrip- 
tion in all parts of the United States and Canada 
examines with care and thoroughness Titles to Real 
Esiate, drafts, Wills, Deeds, Mortgages, and all Le- 
gal Papers, and prosecutes and defends suits. 
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SCIENCE 
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( }? August 21, at two o'clock in 

the morning, Prof. Lewis 
Swift discovered the first comet of 
the year, comet a as it will provis- 
ionally be termed Since his de 
parture from Rochester, N. Y. Dr. 
Swift has established himself under 
the wing of Mr. Lowe, a California 
moneyed man who owns a mountain, 
and to the summit of this mountain 
he together with his great telescope 
has been transferred. 

This Mr. Lowe is a New Hamp 
shire man, one of the Lowe family 
which has done such excellent work 
as guides and in the making of 
paths to the summits of the northern 
of the White Mountains. Making 
his home in California, he has be 
come the most prosperous of the 
family. On the summit of Echo 
mountain he has erected a hotel, 
and among other features, there is 
this great observatory. Dr. Swift 
has pursued his general work at this 
high level and has already made 
known his location through his per- 
sistent work. His son bids fair to 
become a follower of his father, hav 
ing discovered a comet last year. 

The present comet is not very in- 
teresting beyond the fact that it is 
probably periodical. It was de- 
scribed by Dr. Swift as faint and 
round, and the orbits which have 
been computed do not give any hope 
that it will become much brighter. 

On three nights following discov 
ery it was observed by Prof. k. E. 
Barnark at Lick, and from these ob- 
servations orbits have been com 
puted by each of two of ‘the observ- 
atory staff, Leuschner and Hussey, 
both of whom were away from the 
observatory, receiving their data by 
telegraph. ‘The comet has been fur- 
ther observed in this country by 
Prof. H. A. Wilson of Goodsell Ob- 
servatory, Northfield, Minn., and by 
Dr, Lewis Boss, Director of Dudley 
Observatory at Albany. It has also 
been observed by Cerulli in Europe. 

Taking for a basis the first Lick 
observation, that of Wilson and one 
of his own, Prof. Boss has computed 
an orbit which is probably a little 
better than either of the California 
ones. ‘The reasons for this are 
these: the Boss orbit is based on 
longer intervals between the obser- 
vations, which gives it an advantage, 
while the nature of the orbit is such 
that the methods usually employed 
are unavailable, and in these depart- 
ures from the beaten path of com- 
putation, experience is of the high- 
est value. 

While the orbits differ somewhat 
between themselves, still this is 
what might be expected in orbits 
which were computed merely provis- 
ionally and to furnish to astrono- 
mers merely a ready means of set- 
ting their instruments upon the 
comet for a few days, by which time 
more accurate orbits will be pub- 
lished. 

The computers agree in the es- 
sential particulars that the comet is 
moving in an orbit about the sun 
with its nearest distance about one 
and one half times that of the earth, 
an orbit which has but little inclina- 
tion to the plane of the ecliptic, and 
in this orbit the comet is now, or 
will be very shortly at its nearest 
point to the sun. It will become 
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little if any brighter than it is at the 
present time. 

Its position for August 29 was 
R. A. o h. 47 m. 17 s. Decl., North, 
minutes, and for Sept. 
Decl., 


6 degrees, 7 
2, R. A. o BR. s¢ m. 127 &. 
North 6 degrees, 13 minutes. 


* the recent International Geo 
graphical Congress in London 
much attention was given to polar 
research, both the Arctic and the 
Antarctic represented by 
speakers and explorers, but it is by 
no means to be imagined that other 
portions of the earth’s surface were 
neglected. Asa sort of ‘just mean’ 
Africa came in for a great deal of 
discussion. rhe rivalries between 
the European powers for dominion 
in the Dark Continent has been the 
cause for marked activity in explora- 
tion, and the resources of the coun- 
try were presented from different 
view points, and the topography and 
geographical features were quite 
thoroughly discussed. Mr. Paul 
Vuillot presented a memoir on the 
Future of the French Soudan, noting 
among other matters the newly dis 
covered series of lakes which 
the west of Timbuktu. The largest 
of these, Fagibine, has a length of 
more than fhfty miles, making con- 
nection through smaller lakes with 
the Niger by a waterway in which 
sometimes the current sets in one 
direction and at others, in the oppo 
site direction. The region is fertile 
and of large extent, and seems to 
promise a brilliant future. During 
fo‘i‘r months of the year it is possi 
ble for ships of considerable ton- 
nage to enter the district, so that 
goods can be conveyed from a point 
five hundred miles from the sea to 
Europe without transshipment, 

Recent explorations in Madagas- 
car were noted by M. E. F. Gautier. 

But the climax of the meetings 
came with the story of Slatin Pasha, 
the friend and assistant of Gordon, 
through whose testimony alone has 
the civilized world known of the 
fate of thateremarkable man. For 
eleven years this man was kept in 
captivity in the heart of Africa, and 
before him his audience remained 
spellbound as he related tothem the 
horrors of the Mahdi reign and of 
hisown long term of imprisonment. 
Slatin Pasha met Gordon in 1876, 
being then in the military service of 
the Khedive. Two years later, he 
was made governor of Dan Fur by 
Gen. Gordon, and at the Mahdi up- 
rising, he was early .in the field, 
fighting nearly thirty battles before 
he was forced to succumb. Loaded 
with chains he was taken to the 
body of his friend the unfortunate 
Gordon in Khartoum, and the sev- 
ered head was shown to him at that 
time travellers of all nations could 
pass through the land unharmed,” 
said he. “Telegraphs and reguler 
postal service facilitated intellectual 
intercourse with the most distant 
countries. 

‘‘Mohammed Akmed knew and 
took advantage of the mood of the 
country. He maintained that he 
was the Mahdi sent by God.” He 
promised the everlasting joys of 
heaven to those who fell, and a sub- 
stantial reward in booty to those 


being 
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Beecham’s pills for consti- 
Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 bores, 


pation 1o* and 25%. 


who survived, and by this appeal to 
the religious sentiment and to the 
avarice of the people, he won them 
over. Since that day the country 
has been closed to Europe. 

The story of the hardships and 
the final escape of this remarkable 
man read like a romance, and the 
occasion was made the more impres 
sive by the strength and character 
of his audience, prominent in 
which was Stanley, fresh from his 
political victories, Sir John Kirk, 
Count Joachim Pfeil, Captain Lugard, 
and the brilliant young Frenchman, 
Lionel Décle. 

But the subjects before the Con 
gress by no means rested here. \s 
for the southern continent, Australia 
was represented by several papers, 
the most notable was Future Ex 
ploration in Australia by David 
Lindsay. The Dutch explorations 
in New Guinea were described by 
Prof. C. M. Kan of Amsterdam, rep- 
resentative of the Royal Dutch So- 
ciety. Dr. Edmund Naumann late 
of the Imperial surveys of Japan 
presented some new facts with refer- 
ence to the geographical structure 
of Asia Minor and the central por- 
tions of the continent. 

In addition to these topics, that 
much neglected subject the explora- 
tion of caves was brought before the 
English speaking world for the first 
time in an official way. M. Edouard 
Martel, a lawyer of Paris, who has 
made it his hobby to investigate 
caves, presented some of the results 
of his research. This was but a 
brief sketch, for the mere relation of 
his work, the setting down of their 
scientific details has already required 
two bulky volumes and numerous 
brochures. Attention was also called 
for the first time to the new French 
Cave Society, an organization of the 
present year, which is today the 
unique example of geographical asso- 
ciation devoted to the regions under 
ground. 

Space will not permit of more 
than a mere mention of the other 
departments of work of the Geogra- 
phical Congress. In the matter of 
cartography, exceptions were taken 
to some of the present usages, and 
the present methods of making relief 
maps was by no means endorsed. M. 
Elisée Reclus proposed the construc- 
tion at one of the great centres of 
the world, London, Paris or New 
York, of a spheroid in true relief the 
scale of which shouldbe 1:1,000,000, 
Suggestions were made in many de- 
partments, and the whole field of 
geography was well covered in its 
most recent advances. 

In the matter of selection of the 
place for the next meeting, it was 
understood that a strong effort 
would be made to have it in this 
country, but this was not succesful, 
and while the Congress realized the 
value of the American work, still it 
was voted to meet next year in Ber- 
lin. 

So closes the most interesting 
meeting of scientific men that the 
world has never seen. 


MARKED feature of the week’s 

experiments at Blue Hill with 
the kites seems to be the breaking 
of the cord. In his experiments Mr. 
Eddy has made it possible to enter 
easily and quickly into a new order 
of wind velocities which high alti- 
tudes afford and some of the results 
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Next week there is to be a Mr. Kelly 
in the performance and an ‘act’ 
called electromania. 


Edward E. Rice’s comedy com- 
pany opens the season at the Hollis 
Street Theatre commencing with the 
matinee on Labor Day, Sept. 2nd. 
Mr. Rice’s company is headed by 
the large Mr. Bill Hoey. The play 
to be presented a new one from 
the pen of Louis DeLange is called 
The Globe Trotter being founded 
upon the Paul Jones episode. The 
piece abounds in witty situations 
and laughable complications caused 
by the many difficulties with which 
The Globe Trotter meets while try- 
ing to win a wager of $5,0 by cir- 
cling the Globe, starting penniless 
and returning with the above amount 
in cash. Other members of the 
company are M. A. Kennedy, Lori- 
mer Stoddard, Frederick Perry, R. 
D. Abbey, Mrs. Dion Boucicault, 
Miss Gerome Edwards, Miss Ada 
Alexandra and Aubrey Boucicault. 


The regular season of the Castle 


Square theatre began last Mon- 
day. A factor in the continued suc- 


cess of these comic opera presenta- 
tions is the low scale of prices. ‘The 
Mascot will be given a Castle Square 
next week. The cast 
as follows Bettina, Miss 
Myra Morella; Fiametta, Miss 
Edith Mason; Pippo, Mr. Thomas 
Persse; Lorenzo, Mr. William Wolff; 
Rocco, Mr, Arthur Wooley; Fred- 
eric, Miss Hattie Ladd; Matheo, 
Mr. Richard Jones; Sergeant, Mr. 


production 


will be 


Charles Scribner. The visiting 
Knights Templar have found the 


Castle Square theatre an attractive 
place to be included in their sight- 
seeing, embodying as it 
latest ideas in modern theatre con- 
struction. The opera, as customary 
with the Castle Square management, 
will be elaborately staged and hand- 
somely costumed. ‘The scenery now 
being manufactured is promised to 
be of unusual beauty. Matinees 
will be given Wednesday and Satur- 
day. An extra matinee will 
played Monday, Labor Day. 


does the 


be 


An interesting event of the open- 
ing dramatic season, will be Mr. 
Courtenay Thorpe’s first appearance 
as a star: which will be at Brockton 
on Monday evening, in his new play 
The Story of a Sin. Mr. Thorpe’s 
work has been long and favorably 
known to American audiences from 
his connection with never-to-be-for- 
gotten Rosina Vokes, whose leading 
man he was for many seasons. With 
her he had opportunities to prove 
his powers in the line chiefly of 
graceful and delicate comedy: but 
his acting in terrible ‘Ghosts’ at the 
Tremont Theatre, two years ago, 
won ample testimony to his gifts as 
a tragedian of forceful and subtile 
possibilities. His career as a star 
will be followed with sincere interest 
by all theatre-goers who delight in 
the mating of admirable gifts into 
high aim and earnest endeavor. 


At the Columbia, Robert N. 
Stephens’s drama The White Rat, 
whereof the scenes are laid in New 
York, has. been popular. It is to 
be continued for another week. 


At the Park Mr. Barney Fagan’s 
minstrels have achieved much suc- 
cess—especially among the Templars 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


THE 
Great Sale 


OF 


Saxony Hosiery 


—FOR 
Gentlemen 


Is now being continued by Messrs. 
A. Shuman & Company. The mag- 
nitude of their purchases of gen- 
tlemen’s half hose from the manu- 
facturers of Chemnitz, Germany, 
enables them to offer high value 
good at less than regular wholesale 
prices. The goods represent the 
finest makes of the best German 
manufacturers, and are sold by the 
box only at the following remarkable 
prices, all colors, all sizes: 


70c. 
90c. 
$1.00 
1.25 
1.50 
2.00 | 


Per Box 
Containing 6 Pairs. 
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BOSTON. 
because of the Knight ‘Templar 
march. ‘lhe strong man in the 


variety part of the performance is 
one of the best of his class, Sandow 
himself is not more graceful. 


At the Bowdoin Square the suc- 
cess of Jack Harkaway, the stirring 
drama of the Peninsula war has been 
great as to warrant 
ment for a long run. 


sO an engage- 


At the Museum the sprightliest of 
variety ‘prima donne’ Miss May 
Irwin appears as a star in The Widow 
Jones. It is said that she has a song 
even more fetching than ‘ Mamie.’ 
Miss Irwin's company promises to 
be excellent. 

At the Boston Burmah, the ¢50000 
spectacular melodrama begins on 
Monday. It is said to be the most 
gorgeous thing of its kind ever pre- 
sented. 

The Carnival of Venice is perhaps 
the most splendid outdoor spectacle 
Boston has ever seen. ‘The water 
fireworks are particularly striking. 

Minnie Maddern Fiske will this 
season produce perhaps the most re- 
markable play in which Daudet has 
ever been concerned. It is the 
Queen of Liars, by Daudet and 
Leon Hennique, which was success- 
fully produced in Paris, and which 
Harrison Grey Fiske has adapted 
for Mrs. Fiske’s use. 


Among the engagements at the 
Tremont Theatre this year will be 
Irving and Terry whocome on Mon- 
day, Sept. 30, Sara Bernhardt, Mrs, 
Langtry, Francis Wilson, DeWolf 
Hopper, Clara Morris, ‘The Bos- 
tonians, the Cadets and Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s opera, His Excellency. 
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Amusements. 


BF.KEITHS 


Popular Symphony Concerts. 
LOTTIE GILSON. 


Piquant Vocalist. 


NATIONAL TRIO. 
Inimitable Parodists. 
Manhattan Comedy Four. 
GROTESQUE HUMOR. 
And 20 Other Attractions. 


POPULAR 


NEW 
THEATRE 


Original Continuous Performances 


PRICES 
SQUARE 


CASTLE theatre. 


421 Tremont Street, 


rel. 977 Tremont. Branch office, 175B Tremont 
Street, Tel. 3901 Boston 
Beginning Monday, Sept. 2, and for 
One Week, 
A Superb Production of Avdran’s 


THE MASCOT. 


Every Eve. at 8. Matinees Wednesday and Satur 
day ata. EXTRA MATINEE MONDAY, 
Labor Day, at 2. 

PRICES, 25c, 38c, 50c, 


Higher. Every Seat in the House 


NEW ERA 
5C. No 


Xeserved 


A Production Every Seven Days. 


Come Once and You Will Come Every Week. 


TREMONT THEATRE 


Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, Props. 
Monpay Next, Sept. 2d. 
Opening of the 7th Regular Season. 


The LILLIAN RUSSELL OPERA CO., 


THE TZIGANE. 


SEATS NOW ON SALE, 


BOWDOIN SQ.——= 


CHARLES F. ATKINSON............Manager 


SECOND AND LAST WEEK, 


nck HARKAWAY. 


An Historical Play of the Peninsular Wars, 
and the Famous Harkaway Stories. 


Evenings at §. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


Next Weck—KATIE EMMETT. 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Matinee Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


Two Weeks Only. 
OPENING WITH LABOR DAY MATINEE, 


MONDAY, SEPT. 2. 
Everybody’s Favorite Comedienne, 


THE 
May IN WIDOW 
Irwin 


~ JONES . 


Even’gs at 8 


rhe Strongest Farce Comedy Organization yet 
New. 
New 


New 


New 


seen. Everything 
Songs, New Dances, 
Scenery, New Costumes 


New Comedy, 
Specialties, 





)_ 
PIANOFORTES 


Touch, Workmanship 
Terms reasonable 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


SOLE AGENTS. 
E. W. TYLER, Manager Piano Dept 
453-463 Washington Street, 
TAKE ELEVATOR. 





Unequalled in Tone, 
and Durability. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


A COLOSSAL — 
Mid=-Summer Suit 
~“Pant Sale. 


In order to make room for our Fall Stock, we have made up; our minds to 
sacrifice the remainder of our Spring and Summer Light-Weight Goods, on the 
principle that their room is preferable to their Company. 

We are not going to play traitors to your confidence by Salting the variety 


with a lot of picked-up truck, but we offer you Suits from our regular stock 
which we have on hand. 


Below We Quote Our Unparalleled Offer: 


SsSsurTs. PANTS. 


Formerly $45.00 Now $20.00 | Formerly $10.25 Now $5.00 *Puritan Politics in Englandand New Reseda 
40.00 20.00 9.25 5.00 ‘ *Sybaris and other Homes 
35.00 20.00 8.25 ° 5.00 ss The Ingham Papers 
30.00 20.00 7.25 00 1.” mer Ged aer tetas 
25.00 20.00 6.25 5.00 Daily Seondiend ( \ther Stories 
21.00 20.00 5.25 5.00 Daily Bread 
17.25 13.25 4.25 3.00 How to Do It 
15.50 13.25 3.75 3.00 Ups and Downs 
13.25 13.25 3.00 3.00 


Complete List oe. 
Of Published Books 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


*The Rosary (edited) 
*Margaret Percival in America 
*Scenes from Christian History 
*Letters on Irish Immigration 
*Kansas and Nebraska , 
*Prize Essay on Juvenile ue sea y 
*America 
*Klements of C hristian Doctrine. 
*Ninety Day’s Worth of Europ: 
rhe Man Without a Country 
Boards, 25c., Paper 20 
*The President’s Words 


If, Yes, and Perhaps ; now called The Man Wit 





Christmas Eve and ¢ “hristm: As Day : a 
Six of One by Half a Dozen of the Other; with Mis 

Clotl 
Every garment is created by the genius of expert tailors, cut in the newest Fe 
and brightest styles known to fashion.— made of the favorite and most esteemed 
fabrics — Black and Blue Clay Worsteds (English), Black, Blue or Fancy Cheviots, 


Tweeds, etc. All new — all reliable 


His Level Best and other Stories 
*Workingmen’s Homes 

A Summer Vacation 

In His Name ( 
Our New Crusade 
*One Hlundred Years Ago 
Philip Nolan's Friends 


+ ch. wes Oe a” Wonderful Adventures « 
§ What Care 
‘ Mrs. Me ridnats Dail lars 
iJ 37 *ife in Common and other Sermons 
ii ELIOT STREET, 
1005 Washington St. BOSTON Stories of the Sea (edited) 


108 Court St. Stories of Adventure (edited) 
‘ A Family Flight through France and Germany; with 
inte r a, 
A Family Flight over Egypt and Syria; with Miss S 


New York & New England FITCHBURG RAILROAD ow. geinsscnserey any 


Seven Spanish Cities ‘ “ 


Passenger Trains. “ A Family Flight through Spain; with Miles Sesan Halk 
RAILROAD : Ch 


ioOtn 

Story of Spain; with Miss Susan Hale “a 
A Family Flight Around Home; with Miss Susan Hale 
The Fortunes of Rachel ; . ‘ 
Christmas in a Palace ; 
Christmas in Narragansett 
Stories of Invention (edited) 

What is the American People? 
Easter (Sermons) ( “loth Gilt .7 5, 
A Family Flight through Me xico; with Miss Susan “ ale 
ea! Heroes ; Ch 

Franklin in France; with E. E. Hale, Jr. 2 Vols. Clot 


loth Ill. $1.2 
all sacrificed at a mere fraction of their value. 


*The Kingdom of God and other Sermor 
Crusoe in New York 

Stories of the War (edited) 

June to May. Sermons 


BRANCHES: 


_ TRAINS LEAVE UNION STATION 
CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE 
WEST. 
6 4 A.M, ACCOMMDATION for 
. Troy and Albany. 
9 A. M. EXPRESS, PARLOR 
° CARS for Troy and Saratoga. 


9.0 A.M. Sundays only for Troy 


and Albany stopping at all sta 
tions. | 
Boston & New York ll 3 A. M. ACCOMMODATION Life of George Washington, Studied Anew 
ry a 


+r Lights of Two Centuries (edited) ‘ 
0 Sara- : fe 
= roy and Albany and Sara “ Chautauquan History of the United States 


Back to Back 
3 I M. DAILY EXI R ESS, w th 
.00 : : 


, : Oe The Arabian Nights (edited) 
Sleeping Cars to Chicago and Mr. Tangier’s Vacation 
St. Louis. ; 


PM. Ex b SI C How They Lived in Hampton 
ress wit eepin ars ri 
7.00 to Chicago. ping My Friend the Boss 


The Air Line 


Limited Train 


BETWEEN 





Leaves either City, 3 p. m., due destina- | 

tion 9.00 p. m.— Week days and Sundays 

Buffet Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking 

Cars and Coaches. Dining Car between 
Boston and Willimantic. 


The First Train Between Boston and New | 


York on Sundays. 


TICKET OFFICES. 


In Boston : 322 Washington St., 
‘Station foot of Summer St. e 


In New York: 353 Broadwa 
Grand Central ‘Station. 


Ask for tickets via the ‘‘NEW ENG- 
LAND "and see that you get them. 


GEO. F. RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mgr 


W .R, BABCOCK, Gen’! Pass’r Agt 





Tie eas. 
Commonwealth 


Is for sale on every news | 
stand in Boston and vicin- | 
ity, at 5 cents a copy. If! 
you don’t see it, ask for it. 


It’s There. 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLING- 
TON, ST. ee AND MONTREAL. 
&, 0 DAY EXPRESS to Bek 

o- Falls. Parlor Car to Bur- 
lington. 


11. 00 A.M. MONTREAL FLYER; 
Buffet Parlor Cars to Montreal.- 
3 fH) P.M. ACCOMMODATION to 
° Rutland, Vt. Parlor car, Boston 
to Bellows Falls. 
ii 0 P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS, with 
Sleeping Car to Montreal. 
Time-Tables and further information on appli- 
cation, J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. A 
July 1, 1895. Boston, ass. 


“if “ECONOMY Is WEALTH. a 


Canvassers wanted to 
sell the Improved Hall 
Typewriter. 

» Writes all languages 
% Price $30. Send for 
& catalogues and terms. 
=, Address 
» N. Typewriter Co. 


* 196 Summer St Boston 





me LLOYD 


Pressiina* OPPOSITE OLD SOUTH 





Red and White . . 

Tom Torrey’s Tariff Talks ‘ a. 3 
Sunday School Stories (edited) Vols. Cloth, each 
Four and Five . Cloth 
The Story of ¢ *hristopher Cc olambus : 
James Freeman Clarke, Autobiography, Diary, and Cor 
Cloth 
Colonel Jack (edited) se 
The Story of Massachusetts 
Afloat and Ashore 

The New Harry and Lucy 

Sybil Knox or Home Again 
East and West or the New Ohio 
*Maltese Cross 

Every Day Sermons 

A New England Boyhood 
Sermons of the Winter 

One Good Turn 

Ralph Waldo Emerson 

For Fifty Years. Poems 

If Jesus Came to Boston 


Half Morocco 2. 


2 Books on the above list marked with a star (*) are out of 5 


picked up. We shall be pleased to try to fill such orders at 
purchaser. Orders for the balance will be executed prom] 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO. 


3 HAMILTON PLACE, BOSTON. 





